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“My mamma says grandma used tt, too.” 


Nothing Succeeds like— 


Sozodon 


— as a family dentifrice. 


Everywhere children like it, grown folks praise it 
and druggists sell it. 


*Sozodont fas been used in our aoe for a number of 
years, and we have always been pleased with the results.” — 
Chas. A. Norton, 117 Bainbridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“*Sozodont has become almost indispensable in our house- 
hold. Ali the different tooth powders that at one time were 
found on the washstands have been bam shed.”"—H. Irving 
Loewy, 1015 Lexington Ave., New Y¢ ck City. 


“For twenty years or more Sozodont has alwas been used 
by my family.”—Rufus B. Crissey, Troy, N. Y. 


‘My father at 82 years of age had all his teeth (natural 
in a perfect condition; beautiful, clean, white, healthy; nor- 
mal gums; attributable to the constant use of Sozodont. 
liquid and powder We are using it daily, and consider it 
the very best.”—S. C. Ermentrout, M. D., Reading, Pa 


“Upon receipt of your samples | gave the same a thorough 
trial, and since that time myself and family have been con- 
stant users of Sozodont.’’—Nelson Rothstein, 208 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





HALL & RUCKEL, 


Sole Proprietors (Established 184s). 


New York. 
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THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ST. ELIAS 


By C. W. THORNTON 


‘‘Alone, inaccessible, monarch of northerly mountains.” 


O SANG the poet; and he sang 
all but true. Until the sum- 
mer of 1897, St. Elias had 
withstood every attack on his 
solitude, and surrounded by 
glaciers with their dangerous 
crevasses and snow bridges, 





snow-clad mountains innum- 
erable, seamed by the work of avalanches, 
which, night and day, roar out their terrible 
warning to the venturesome traveler; sixty 
miles from a barren and inhospitable shore, 
he had stood, alone in his grandeur,“ mon- 
arch of all he surveyed.” 

Hither had come many an expert moun- 
tain climber, equipped with everything that 
money could buy and experience suggest as 
being necessary, or even likely to be use- 
ful, in scaling that lonely and distant 
mountain, visible from a distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles at sea, which so 
many had declared could not be scaled. 
But, though coming thus equipped, and 
flushed with previous successes in climbing 
Mount Blanc, the Matterhorn, Popocata- 
petl, and others, one and all, they returned 
to civilization with the confession that the 
task was too great for them. 

Hither came Lieutenant Schwatka with a 
government expedition. After exploring 
some of the innumerable glaciers, and get- 
ting inland a comparatively short distance, 
he was obliged to retreat. As a matter of 
fact these unsuccessful parties were at a 
greater distance from the mountain than 
they thought when they turned back, for 
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the remarkably clear atmosphere in that 
region confuses the beholder of distant ob- 
jects. 

That indefatigable explorer and scientist, 
Professor Israel C. Russell of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, had made two unsuccess- 
ful attempts, one with the aid of the United 
States government, when six lives were lost. 
Other expeditions, to the number of nearly 
a dozen, had attempted the ascent, but all 
had failed. 

Kach returning expedition heightened 
the interest of the public, so that when, 
early in 1897, it became known that two 
expeditions, more extensive, and more 
elaborately planned, with more expensive 
outfits, than any previous one, were to 
make the attempt, the whole civilized world 
was interested. 

Some thought that these were rival ex- 
peditions, because one was American, the 
other Italian. This, however, was not so. 
Although fitted out by different countries, 
and acting independently, they were each 
gotten up and carried out with the one pur- 
pose of scaling the mountain which so 
many had attempted and failed. Although 
acting independently, the leaders of the two 
expeditions had given and taken such ad- 
vice as each was able to give the other from 
his experience in different parts of the 
earth, in regard to food, clothing, landing 
places, routes over mountains, glaciers, 
passes, and other matters. That one party 
failed while the other succeeded is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the successful 
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party had a greater number of men to do 
the extremely fatiguing work, which at 
length wore out the smaller party. 

The successful party was that of Prince 
Luigi of Savoy, nephew of the King of 
Italy. Besides the Prince, there were:— 
Lieutenant Cagni of the Italian navy, the 
Prince’s private secretary and aide de camp; 
Chevalier Gonella, president of the Italian 
Alpine Club; Vittorio Sella, the celebrated 
mountain photographer; and Doctor Filippi 
de Filippio, a celebrated physician; five of 
the best Alpine guides to be had for love 
or money; and ten Americans under the 
leadership of Major E. S. Ingraham of 
Seattle, himself a mountain climber of no 
mean reputation. The Americans were 
taken from Seattle for the purpose of help- 
ing to transport the outfit, provisions, and 
instruments, after it should have been 
landed on the beach at the nearest prac- 
ticable point to the mountain. 

From the outset, fortune favored us. The 
weather was always good when we wished 
it most. The wind blew nearly a gale on 
several occasions when we were anxious to 
make fast time on the ocean, and when, at 
other times, it became necessary that the 
party separate into two or more companies, 
to meet in a few days or weeks at a distant 
point, the meeting was always effected at 
the time planned. And it was almost mir- 
aculous that so large a party should work 
for so long a time in such a dangerous 
country, without a serious accident of any 
kind. 

The American party left Seattle June 
6th, on the speedy little schooner-yacht, 
Aggie, to be joined at Sitka by the rest of 
the party. We had a remarkably quick 
passage, reaching Sitka just one week be- 
fore the Prince, when we found that his 
party had been making bets amongst them- 
selves as to whether we would reach there 
as soon as they did. 

On the 20th of June the steamer, City of 
Topeka, arrived with the Prince and his 
party. Immediately all was bustle in get- 
ting the supplies, instruments, and other 
baggage, from the steamer to the Aggie. 
On the morning of the 21st we started for 
Yukutat bay. There on the afternoon of 
the 23d, a place was found near Point 
Manby, where a landing could be made in 
the surf. The outfit was landed success- 
fully, and all hands were kept busy until 
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midnight packing it up to a safe point out 
of reach of the water, and making camp. 

The next forenoon we rested,— all ex- 
cept the Prince and two guides, who started 
out to pioneer a road from the beach up 
through the few miles of timber to the 
moraine, which extends along the edge of 
the Malaspina glacier. They returned at 
about noon and reported finding the landing 
places and reserve supplies of the Bryant 
party, which, we had been informed at 
Yakutat, had landed about two weeks 
earlier. We were told that we would im- 
mediately begin to move camp to the edge 
of the moraine, a distance of about three 
miles, following the little glacial river on 
which we were encamped. Lieutenant Cagni, 
through whom, we learned, we would re- 
ceive our orders from the Prince when not 
delivered in person, informed us that the 
rule for the trip would be that in packing 
over rough country we would take forty 
pounds. Over reasonably smooth country 
we would take sixty. This first stretch of 
three miles seemed to us about as rough a 
road as could be found anywhere, and the 
forty pound packs seemed more than mor- 
tal man could carry for any considerable 
length of time. We learned later to con- 
sider that particular stretch the easiest on 
the whole trip. After our muscles had be- 
come hardened and we had become accus- 
tomed to that kind of work, a forty pound 
pack was a very light one, and we seldom 
took less than sixty pounds; and often, 
when it became necessary to unload the 
sleds and pack over a short divide, in our 
eagerness to advance we took eighty-five 
to ninety pounds. 

Three and a half miles from the “ Beach 
camp,” as we learned to call it, we made 
camp at the edge of the moraine, near the 
head of the stream which we had been fol- 
lowing. In fact, from our camp, we could 
see the river rushing out from ‘the ice un- 
der the moraine. i 

This camping place proved to be one of 
the best on the entire trip. Being away 
from the beach, and so near the ice, there 
was almost an entire absence of mosquitoes 
and sand-flies, those pests of Alaska — so 
terrible that it is impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of their terrors to anyone who 
has not experienced them. As an addi- 
tional endearment for this place, it was at 
the edge of the timber, and there was only 
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one other place during the next forty days 
where we were able to have a fire, except 
in the oil stove on which we did our 
cooking. The boys named this the “Bean 
camp” because Conrad Smith and I, whose 
turn it was to do the cooking were so for- 
tunate as to find one of the ten-pound sacks 
of beans amongst the provisions, and had 
the further good fortune to cook them ina 
manner acceptable to the hungry packers. 

A funny thing happened here. Four In- 
dian packers had been hired to help us as 
far as the snow line. They were an intelli- 
gent lot of fellows, strong and reliable. 
They were a jolly lot, too, but some of us 
thought it strange that they laughed and 
joked amongst themselves so frequently. 
They were even “kittenish” at times, and 
even what we knew about the propensity of 
one of them for “ joshing” did not seem to 
be sufficient explanation. This fellow’s 
name was Peter Lawrence. I believe he 
had the greatest sense of humor of any one 
I have ever seen. He would not only joke 
on all possible subjects, but could laugh as 
heartily as anyone when the joke happened 
to be on himself. We soon called him 
“Peter the Josher.” But, as I said, even 
his well-known propensity for making fun 
was not sufficient to explain their behavior 
on this occasion. At last the explanation 
came. 

After we had moved a certain portion of 
the outfit to the Bean camp, it was decided 
to begin moving it to the next point, at the 
edge of the snow on the Malaspina, four 
and a half miles farther, giving the Indians 
ten dollars for moving up to the Bean camp 
that portion of the outfit which was left at 
the beach, and which was considered ne- 
cessary forthetrip. The remainder, a large 
supply of provisions, had been cached as a 
reserve. After making one trip to the 
snow line and returning at about noon, what 
was our surprise to see the Indians come 
in with the last of the provisions, having 
accomplished in a half day what we had 
expected them to do in something over a 
day. When asked how they did it, Peter 
laughed and said: “Injun git contract; do 
’em up quick.” 

This was not sufficient explanation, so 
one of the boys, suspecting the truth, went 
down to the river, and there, sure enough, 
hidden away was their canoe. Those 
rogues had brought all of that stuff up in 
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their canoe, one of them staying in the 
boat to steer it and keep it off the bank, 
while the others pulled it up stream with a 
rope. We felt cheap then, to think what 
time and energy we had wasted during the 
last two days. 

We had not advanced far with packs over 
the moraine when we decided that there 
were worse roads than that first three and 
ahalf miles. Imagine a layer of stones and 
bowlders overlying an undulating field of 
ice. These stones were not worn like those 
in the brooks, but each had sharp points 
and edges sticking in all directions ready 
to cut your shoes when you stepped on 
them, as of course you must. And woe to 
your hands or other portions of your body 
when astone slipped on the smooth ice, and 
let you down suddenly. None of us escaped 
such falls, and even the labor of toiling 
over that expanse of rock and ice, sliding 
around, turning ankles, and wrenching legs 
and backs, was something awful to endure, 
without having an occasional fall. . 

After reaching the snow line, we put our 
sleds together, — we had carried them thus 
far in pieces, —and started out to drag 
them across the snow-covered glacier. | 
say “drag,” but that only partially ex- 
presses the idea. Mr. Entriken, who planned 
the sleds, is undoubtedly a man of much ex- 
perience in Arctic work, having accom- 
panied Peary on two of his expeditions. 
But he had evidently been misinformed as 
to the conditions which we would meet. His 
sleds would have done very well on ice or 
very hard snow, but on the soft snow with 
which we had to contend, they were all but 
useless. The runners were made of oak 
boards about seven eighths of an inch thick, 
and asled loaded with about seven hundred 
pounds would cut down into the snow so 
that it was almost impossible for five men 
to drag it. This made it possible to take 
only about half of the provisions which we 
had advanced to this point, leaving the rest 
for a subsequent trip. This was our first 
piece of bad fortune, and had it not been 
for the remarkably good weather during 
the next few weeks, it would have been 
fatal to the success of the expedition. 

It required three days of hard toil in fog 
and rain to drag our four sleds with their 
loads across the Malaspina glacier, which 
at the place we crossed, is about twenty 
miles. Only once during that time did the 
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fog lift sufficiently to give us a sight of the 
mountains toward which we hoped we were 
heading. We had charts which had been 
made by previous expeditions, and by the 
United States Coast and Geodetic survey, 
and were steering by compass. Shortly be- 
fore noon of July 3d the fog cleared suffi- 
ciently to give us a view of the foothills at 
the upper edge of the Malaspina. 

Even though not a very clear day, as days 
in that region go, when we first sighted 
those hills they seemed only a mile or two 
away. Some in the party were so bold as 
to say that they were at least four miles. 
As a matter of fact the distance must have 
been nearer ten, and we toiled until four 
o’clock before we reached the face of 
Seward glacier, where it comes down 
through the mountains and dumps into the 
Malaspina. 

As it was likely to require several hours 
for the guides to find a path up which we 
could climb to the surface of the Seward, 
and as the next day would be the “ glori- 
ous Fourth,” we were greatly pleased when 
the Prince informed us that we would find 
a suitable place, make camp, and remain 
there during the next day. We found a 
lovely little grassy hollow up about fifty 
feet on a ridge, and made camp — once 
more off of the snow, if for only a short 
time. This was the last place at which we 
were able to get wood fora fire, there being 
a growth of stunted alder all along the 
ridge. 

In the morning, after a luxurious night’s 
sleep, we woke to find a perfect day, the 
bright sun shining out of a clear sky; 
acres of beautiful, sweet-smelling flowers 
all around us; and no sound to disturb the 
lazy air save the droning of “‘ bumble” bees 
and humming birds, and the occasional 
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whistle of a marmot from some of the 
holes which we could see on the cliffs above 
us. It was an ideal midsummer’s day. 
We unfurled a small flag which one of the 
boys had brought; gave a good, hearty 
cheer, and called our camp “Camp Inde- 
pendence.” 

During the day we wandered around en- 
joying the magnificent scenery and discuss- 
ing the problem of where the guides might 
discover a possible route to the Seward. 

On the morning of the 5th we proceeded 
to move to the pass which had been de- 
cided upon. ‘The guides had started early, 
in order to cut steps in the frozen snow 
and ice, to give us a footing for the ascent 
with the packs. As we reached the foot of 
the pass, we heard a shout from above. The 
guides had finished the steps, and were 
about to descend. Lieutenant Cagni knew 
from their shout what they were about to 
do. ‘Nowlook,” said he. ‘They will slide. 
You must not do that. No one in the 
world except Italian guides dare to slide 
down such a place.” 

The guides stood on their feet, braced 
themselves with their alpenstocks, and in 
a few seconds had made the almost perpen- 
dicular descent of three hundred and fifty 
feet. When we had all reached the top 
with the first load, the doctor, who was 
always very solicitous for our welfare, 
warned us not to slide. 

“Only the guides must slide. They have 
spent their lives in that kind of work.” 

That was all right, and we should doubt- 
less have heeded their warnings, but those 
words of Lieutenant Cagni still rankled in 
our hearts: “No one in the world except 
Italian guides,”— could any American stand 
that? The first two of us got perhaps a 
quarter of the way down, when we could 
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no longer resist the temptation. We got 
into the furrows made by the feet of the 
guides, gave a whoop, and away we went. 
The feeling of exhilaration was wonderful. 
We decided that it was worth while climb- 
ing up that pass, even with a heavy load, 
just for the pleasure of sliding down. 
Needless to say, we never again walked down 
that or any other pass where we could pos- 
sibly slide. 

At the summit of the pass the Prince 
asked the Major what it should be named. 
As Sella was the first one to discover the 
possibility of making the ascent here, the 
Major said, “Call it Sella pass.” And Sella 
pass it was. 

We loaded the sleds again, and made 
about three miles, when it became neces- 
sary to make another pack. From this on 
it was a succession of sledding and pack- 
ing, sometimes short distances, sometimes 
two or three miles. 

On only one occasion did we see evi- 
dences of any former expedition. After 
working up the Seward glacier for about a 
week, we came to a long ridge of rocks, 
accessible from one side, the other a per- 
pendicular wall about three hundred feet 
high. As anything—even the roughest 
of rocky beds — was preferable to the snow 
and* ice on which we had been obliged to 
sleep, we climbed up and pitched our tents 
on the summit, tying the ropes to the 
bowlders on three sides of the tent, and at- 
taching rocks with ropes to the other side, 
and hanging them over the cliff. Here we 
found a tent floor and an iron fork left by 
the Russell party a few years ago. The 
Major took an especial liking to this camp- 
ing place, and in our several trips back and 
forth, always tried to reach this place to 
makecamp. He even insisted upon sleeping 
next to the cliff side, although we accused 
him of lying awake for fear he might roll off. 

Following the Seward, the route took us 
past Pinnacle glacier, through Dome pass, 
past the Agassiz glacier, to the foot of 
Newton glacier. Here we left everything 
except what was absolutely necessary for 
the rest of the trip, as it was found that 
we could not use sleds beyond this point. 
For this reason we called this Sled camp. 
Here some of the guides, while in advance 
of the rest of the party, saw members of 
the Bryant party, and were told that Bryant 
was about to turn back. One of his men 


was sick, and if a man were left to care 
for the sick man, the party would be too 
small to proceed. 

In the mean time five of us had taken a 
sled and returned to get a load of the sup- 
plies left at the snow line. This trip was 
memorable because it was while returning 
with the load, that we saw the wonderful 
“Silent City.” 

On the 12th of July, while on the Malas- 
pina glacier, at a distance of ten miles 
from Sella pass, we saw this strange and 
much-talked-of phenomenon. To the north 
of us, and west of St. Elias, apparently at 
a distance of about twenty miles, plainly 
visible, was a magnificent city! This was 
at 3:45 in the morning, as we were resting 
a few moments from the hard work. of 
drawing the sled, at which we had been en- 
gaged during the night. We chose this 
time to travel because the snow was then 
comparatively hard. During the day the 
hot sun, shining down unobstructed through 
that thin air, melted the snow as though 
boiling water were poured on it. On this 
occasion there was that same remarkable 
clearness of the atmosphere of which I have 
spoken, making it a simple impossibility to 
calculate distance. You would see a little 
rise in the almost perfectly level expanse 
of snow, seemingly at a distance of about a 
hundred yards. If you tried to reach it you 
might travel for hours without accomplish- 
ing the task. ene 

It was about time for the sun to appear 
above the mountains to the northeast, and 
I was looking around at those mountains in 
their rugged grandeur. Mount St. Elias, 
Mount Newcomb, Mount Augusta, and Mount 
Cook, their great sides seamed with gla- 
ciers, each hoary head lifted more than ten 
thousand feet high and capped with eternal 
snow, stood out clear and well defined 
against the limitless blue sky, like grim and 
mighty sentinels to bar the path of the 
most courageous adventurer. The Seward, 
Marvin, Pinnacle, Newton, and Agassiz 
glaciers, with many others that have not 
yet been named, lay before our enchanted 
eyes. It was one of the grandest sights of 
the entire trip. It was a panorama so great, 
so wonderful, in its massing, its grouping, 
and its coloring, that the language of all 
ages and all peoples could not describe it. 

I looked to the north, and was thunder- 
struck to behold a magnificent city, appar- 
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ently resting on a ridge which extended 
from the massive west side of Mount St. 
Elias. It was, in truth, a magic city, a sil- 
ent city. Every detail of street and build- 
ings was plainly visible, but not a sign of 
life was to be seen. I called the attention 
of my comrades to the strange sight, and 
found they saw everything exactly as I saw 
it. If it was imagination on my part, then 
there were four other imaginations that fell 
into exactly the same channel as mine. 
This, however, is hardly possible. At the 
right side, as the city faced us, were what 
looked like two Chinese temples. Next to 
them, and occupying the center of the pic- 
ture, was a large building with massive 
columns and a huge dome. Everything 
about the building was massive. It towered 
above all other structures in the city, mak- 
ing them appear dwarfed. Across the en- 
tire front at equal distances from each 
other were these great columns, extending 
from the ground to the roof. It was im- 
possible to distinguish either doors or win- 
dows. The dome appeared above the roof, 
which had a gradual slant. The dome was 
first rounded out, and then came to a point 
at its upper extremity. At the left of this 
temple, or whatever it was, was a group of 
buildings having the appearance of business 
blocks. They were square, having rows of 
windows denoting about four stories, and 
flat roofs. Each of these buildings was set 
flush with the street, and made a harmoni- 
ous picture, with short, even spaces be- 
tween them. Next came what appeared to 
be a church, with a tall, slender spire. At 
the extreme left there were three buildings 
that looked like factories. Only a portion 
of these buildings was visible, and it ap- 
peared as though the city extended in that 
direction much farther than we could see. 
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This completed the picture that was placed 
before our eyes. It lasted from 3:45 in 
the morning until 4:20, beginning to disap- 
pear at 4:15, fading away gradually, re- 
quiring only five minntes to disappear en- 
tirely. From the time we first noticed it 
until it began to fade it was perfectly 
steady, and as I have described. I stated 
that the city appeared to rest upon a ridge, 
and [ should say that this portion of the 
ridge did not appear, until the city had com- 
pletely faded away. The ridge was at least 
thirty miles distant, but the city appeared 
much nearer, so it would seem that the city 
was in the air between us and the ridge. 

From a scientific standpoint it may be 
worthy of notice that, on the day that we 
saw the “Silent city,” there was one of the 
severest storms on the ocean ever known 
in that region, lasting during that day and 
the next. ‘We did not know anything about 
the storm until we compared notes with 
Captain Greenleaf of the Aggie, on our re- 
turn from the mountain. 

This city appeared to us like a city of 
the old country. We were inclined to com- 
pare it with Russian cities, and since read- 
ing Miner Bruce’s description of the Silent 
city seen by Professor Willoughby, which 
the Professor claims to have identified as 
Bristol, England, by means of photographs 
taken for that purpose on three different 
trips to the Muir glacier, I have read every 
available article on the subject of mirages, 
endeavoring to learn whether a mirage has 
ever been seen of an object at so great a 
distance, but have been unable to satisfy 
myself upon that point. Willoughby’s pic- 
tures are very indistinct. If our Silent city 
was Russian and his English, the difference 
in the distance might possibly explain the 
remarkable distinctness of the one we saw. 

We regretted exceedingly that Sella, the 
world-famous photographer, who was a 
member of the party, was not with us on 
this occasion. The only means we had of 
photographing the city was a small pocket 
kodak which I carried. I took two snaps 
at the city, having little hopes of obtaining 
any results, as the city did not show in the 
“finder,” on account of the great distance 
and the smallness of the instrument. | 
preserved the film, however, very carefully, 
and had it developed. In one picture, by 
the use of a glass, some very small, irregu- 
lar-shaped objects can be seen, but they are 
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very indistinct, and can hardly be said to 
look like houses. 
So far as I know, we are the first persons 


to see the Silent city from the Malaspina 
glacier, and if Willoughby’s description of 
the city seen from Muir glacier is to be re- 
lied upon, there is little in common between 
the two pictures. The point from which 
we took our observation is about a hundred 
miles from where Willoughby saw the sight 
which has caused so much discussion. 

Since the question has been commented 
upon so extensively, I have taken my note 
book to the others who were witnesses of 
the strange sight, had them read the de- 
scription which I wrote that day, and they 
signed it. 

Proceeding toward the mountain, we were 
met by Major Ingraham with the other five 
Americans, who were on their way to the 
moraine for another load of provisions, the 
Major coming down to guide us to the rest 
of the party. 

From “Sled camp” the route led us up 
the ice-fall of the Newton glacier and up 
that glacier to the “Divide” from which 
the ascent to the summit is simply a ques- 
tion of steady climbing, requiring about 
three days of good weather. This work on 
the Newton required greater care and vigi- 
lance than any other portion of the route. 
The ice-fall is very steep and rough. Ly- 
ing exposed to the intense heat of the 
sun during those hot days, the snow and 
ice were exceedingly treacherous, being 
likely to break and send the climber 
pell mell down the incline. One place in 
particular was very dangerous —aslope of 
smooth ice right above a crevasse. This 
was especially dangerous in descending, be- 
cause, as anyone knows who has tried it, it 
is so much more difficult to retain one’s 
footing. Three of us at different times, 
lost our footing at this place, but the good 
fortune I mentioned as attending the party 
from the beginning did not fail us here. In 
two cases, the Major happened to be below 
the unfortunate ones, and was able to reach 
out with his alpenstock so that they caught 
the end, and saved themselves. As they 
were sliding head foremost toward the cre- 
vasse, it is almost certain that they would 
have been killed. It is somewhat remark- 
able that these accidents, although occur- 
ring a week apart, happened in exactly the 
same manner, and the same man rescued 
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the unfortunates in the same way. In the 
third case, I was the one in danger, and 
though there was no one to stop my de- 
scent, as I was coming down in the lead 
and cutting steps for the rest of the party 
when I fell, I was so fortunate as to go 
over the brink feet foremost, and had the 
further good fortune to be at a place where 
the crevasse was only about thirty feet 
deep. Even as it was, it seems almost a 
miracle, that, coming down that distance 
with forty pounds on my back, I was able 
to alight on my feet on the hard ice, and 
escape with only a jar which revealed to 
me a few millions of stars, and left me 
a headache which lasted several hours. 

From the top of the ice-fall, during the 
rest of the ascent, it became necessary to 
use life lines, attaching from two to four 
men together with each line. This was ne- 
cessary on account of the great number of 
crevasses, most of them covered up by a 
recent fall of loose snow, which made it 
impossible for us to be aware of their pres- 
ence until some one dropped into them. 
With one or two other men on the rope, 
however, a'man would not go down far, and 
it soon got to be such a common thing that 
no one paid any attention to it. 

After proceeding a few miles up the 
Newton, we were further impeded by what 
are called “serracs”— broken masses of 
snow, from a few feet up to several hun- 
dred feet in height. Sometimes we went 
around, sometimes over these masses. This 
made it necessary for us to travel several 
miles for each mile of progress toward the 
mountain. 

During all of this progress up Newton 
glacier we were amid the continuous boom 
of avalanches. The valley through which 
the glacier flows is quite narrow, and the 
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mountains bounding it heavily laden with 
great masses of snow, ready to start upon 
the slightest provocation. There was some- 
thing solemn and awful in the grandeur of 
this roar of nature’s artillery. 

On the 29th of July the Divide was 
reached, and from here it was, as we had 
been told by those who had previously at- 
tempted the ascent, a simple question of 
climbing, and though continuous good 
weather for three days was absolutely 
necessaryfor the completion of the climb,— 
while weather had not played such an im- 
portant part in the previous work,— yet it 
was evident that our task was about com- 
pleted. Our good fortune did not desert 
us at this supreme moment. There was 


scarcely a cloud in the sky for five days. 


OUR OAKS 


AST seen our Oaks? 
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The summit was reached at five minutes 
before noon, July 3lst, and was found to 
be 18,100 feet above sea level. Another 
question decided by the expedition was as 
to whether the mountain had recently been 
an active volcano. Reports had come down 
from Alaska on several occasions that 
smoke had been seen issuing from the 
crater. Not only was there no smoke, but 
there was no crater, nor any evidence of 
volcanic action. 

The object of the expedition having been 
accomplished, the party returned leisurely 
to the beach, reaching there and boarding 
the Aggie on August 12th. Seattle was 
reached August 28th, when Prince Luigi 
and his suite immediately took train for 
New York and steamer from thence home. 


IN MARCH 


Behold them spreading free 


From wold to hill, from hill to gleaming sea! 
On rounded foot-hill green as English “ down,” 
On rugged mountain side, and in the peopled town. 
Hast seen our Oaks in all their tasseled pride? 
Erst sere and shrouded — their great branches ride 
Mighty through stormy winds, youth-supple still; 
Behold wide mesa crowned, and far blue hill. 
Hast seen them wrapped in stiffened mossy shroud 
Warm to fresh life when first spring tempests soughed? 


O wondrous change! 


In lace of rarest mien 


Ethereal-tinted in pale silvered green, 

Their arms out-stretch to bud in burnished bronze. 

And grace of youth each hoary monarch dons! ; 

Loud March may trumpet through their branching woods, 
Our Oaks quail not before his fiercest moods! 

Aye toss! ye antlered Kings, regnant o’er wold, 

Forever young, whose years shall ne’er be told! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring 





A STORY OF AN ARIZONA BLIZZARD 


By WILL C. BARNES 


44 TACK, can’t you tell us about that night 

up at the petrified forest, when you 
and the boys of the ‘Cross L’ outfit found 
the woman amd the two children that were 
frozen to death?” 

Jack, to whom these words were ad- 
dressed, slowly raised up on his elbow from 
the bunk where he was lying, and taking 
his pipe from his lips, said, “Didn’t you 
ever hear that yarn?” 

“Well,” I replied, “I’ve heard several 
different stories about it, but never from 
anyone who was along with the boys, and 
I’d like to have you tell it to us.” 

“Yes, do Jack!” came from two or three 
in the room. “Let’s hear it.” 

We were in the winter horse camp of the 
“Lazy H.” When the stockholders of the 
“Lazy H” outfit met in solemn conclave to 
receive the report of their range manager 
and find out how much more the expenses 
for the year had been than the receipts, 
they called it the “Montezuma Cattle Com- 
pany,” but as their brand was an H lying 
down on the sides of their cattle, thus, —, 
—the cowboys and everybody else on the 
range called it the “Lazy H” outfit. 
= There were only two Lazy H boys in the 
camp, but the rest of the crowd was made 
up of tramps, or “sweaters” as they are 
termed in the range country, men, who be- 
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ing out of work, spend the winter riding 
from one cow camp to another, staying a 
few days in each, — “riding the chuck 
line,” is what it is called by the boys. 

I myself had been horse hunting that 
day, and being too far from my own camp 
to get back before dark, had dropped in on 
Jack to spend the night with him, and was 
received with the warm-hearted hospitality 
that one issure to find in every “ puncher’s” 
camp. 

The Lazy H horse camp was where they 
were holding their saddle ponies during the 
winter. Two men daily rode out and saw 
that none strayed too far, bringing them all 
in for water down the trail in the cafion, 
salting them once a week, and keeping a 
sharp lookout for horse thieves, both white 
and Indian, — for the Navajoes delight in 
running off a bunch of somebody’s saddle 
ponies. Then they come round, with the 
most innocent expression on their keen 
faces, and after a little preliminary talk, 
mainly confined to a request for a paper 
and tobacco to “make a smoke,” they 
smooth off a place on the ground and with 
a stick or their fingers mark out your 
brand, and tell you that so many days’ ride 
from there they know where some horses 
are running with that brand on. And then 
they will go on, and tell you a great long 











yarn about how they took them 
from some “Bellicane coyote” as 
they call an American horse thief. 
And all the time, a spindle-legged 
Navajo boy is herding them night 
and day, in some grassy valley, 
to keep them from running off 
and coming home to the range, 
as they would if let alone. 

It ends in your offering him 
through the medium of your fingers, 
so many pesos to bring them back 
again. 

The camp was a dug-out in the 
side of a hill, made of huge pine 
logs. A grand fire-place in one end 
served alike for heating and cook- 
ing purposes, and at night with a 
pile of pine knots in it you could 
lie in the bunks built two stories 
high on its sides, and read as if it were 
lighted by an arc lamp. There were 
no windows, and but one heavy door in 
the end. Half a dozen loop-holes, cut in 
the logs, served to look from when desired, 
and for defense if necessary. Two of the 
boys were playing a solemn game of “seven 
up” to decide which of them had to get 
up first in the morning and build the fire, 
and the balance were smoking or reading 
some two-weeks-old newspapers, that had 
come out from town with the last load of 
grub. 

Outside, the wind was whistling around 
the corners, and the coyotes, attracted by 
the scent of a freshly killed yearling, which 
was hanging in a cedar near the dug-out, 
were howling and shrieking like a lot of 
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school-children at play. It was a 
time and place, to hear such a 
story as Jack had to tell, and we 
all renewed our plea for it. 

Jack, who was a good-natured 
Texas boy, slowly refilled his pipe, 
lighted it, and after a few pre- 
liminary puffs to test its draft, he 
began his story. 


WELL, boys, that was one of the 
toughest nights I’ve seen in Ari- 
zony. We was camped up near 
the “ Peterified” forest on our way 
back to the headquarter ranch. 
We’d been down to the railroad 
with a bunch of steers, an’ ’xpected 





THE AUTHOR AND SOME BOYS OF THE “LAZY H” 


to bust the outfit up for the winter when 
we got back to the ranch. It were late in 
November, an’ you all know how everlastin’ 
cold it gits here ‘long in November an’ 
December. 

Well, "long comes one of them tearing, 
howlin’ sand-storms "bout two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the wagon boss camped 
us under the lee of a hill and wouldn’t go 
any furder. And ’t was well he did, too, fur 
the wind blowed a gale, and snow begin to 
fall, and agin sunset it was as ornery a 
piece of weather as I ever seen anywheres. 
You all know wood’s pow’ful skeerce up thar 
too and all the cook had was sage-brush 
an’ “ chips.” 

We put in a mis’able night. The wind 
blowed everyway, an’ drifted sand an’ snow 





LOST IN THE PETRIFIED FOREST OF ARIZONA 


into our beds in spite of all a feller could 
do. Me and Sandy the horse-wrangler slep’ 
together, an’ Sandy, he “lowed, he did, that 
“the Lord mus’ have it in fer us pore igno- 
rant cow-punchers that night, shore!” 

About daylight I heerd a shot, — then 
another, an’ another. Everybody ’most in 
camp waked up, an’ Wilson, the wagon boss, 
he takes his six-shooter an’ fires a few shots 
to answer ’em. 
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a pony’s feet an’ then a voice a-hollerin’. 
We all gave a yell, an’ in a few minutes a 
man named Hart rode into camp. We all 
knowed him. He was a sheep-man with a 
ranch over on the tother side of the Peter- 
ified forest. 

He was nearly froze, an’ half crazy 
with excitement, an’ ’t was some minutes 
afore we could git him to tell what was a 

hurtin’ him. 





We all speca- / 
lated as to what 
it meant at such 
a time, an’ Wil- 
son, he says he’d 
bet a yearlin’ 
agin a sack of 
terbaccer that it 
wer some derned 
tenderfoot bug- 
hunter who ’d 
been out to the 
Peterified forest 
an’ gone an’ lost 
hisself, an’ now 
was a bellerin’ 
around like a 
dogie calf. 

And the cook 
he’lowed’t wa’n’t 
no bug-hunter, 
cause that was 
the crack of a 
forty-five, an’ 
them bug-hunter 
fellers ginerally 
packed a little 
short twenty- 
two to stand off 
the Injuns, an’ 
we all laughed 





“Boys!” he 
says, “for God’s 
sake git up an’ 
help me find my 
wife an’ chillen.” 

An’ then he 
tole us that he 
had been away 
from his ranch 
all the day be- 
fore, at one of 
his sheep-camps 
overonthe Milky 
Holler. When 
he left in the 
mornin’ his wife 
tole him she ’d 
hitch up the 
hosses to the 
buckboard after 
dinner an’ take 
the kidsan’ drive 
down to the rail- 
road station an’ 
git the mail, an’ 
git back in time 
for supper. You 
know it’s ’bout 
eight milesdown 
to the station at 
Carrizo. 
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at this, fur the 
night we got the 
steers shipped 
the cook went up town an’ got full asa goat, 
an’ tried to run a “sandy” over a meek- 
lookin’ tender-foot, who wa’ n’t a-harmin’ no- 
body; but he wa’ n’t near so meek as he 
looked, an’ fust thing the cocinero knowed 
he war a-gazin’ into one of them same little 
old twenty-twos, an’ I ’m blessed if the 
stranger did n’t take his forty-five away 
from him an’ turned him over to the sheriff 
to cool off,— but I guess you all know "bout 
that. 

We could soon hear the “chug chug” of 


“AND TELL YOU A GREAT LONG YARN” 


Comin’ home 
at night in the 
wust of the 
storm, Hart had found the shack empty, his 
wife not home yit, an’ the hosses gone. 
Thinkin’ that the storm had kept ’em, he 
waited an hour or two, when he got so 
blamed oneasy he could n’t wait no longer, 
but saddled up his hoss an’ dug it for the 
station. 

When he got there they tole him his wife 
had left ’bout an hour by sun, an’ they 
had n’t seen nothing of her sence,— altho’ 
they had begged her not to start back, an’ 
the wind a blowin’ like it was. 
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“GETTING A MOVE ON” 


’T was then about as dark as the inside of 


a cow, an’ leavin’ the men at the station to 
foller him, Hart struck out across the prai- 
rie, ridin’ in big circles an’ tryin’ but with- 
out no luck, to cut some sign of the buck- 


board an’ hosses. But you know, fellers, 
how them sandy mesas are about there, 
an’ ’tween the driftin’ sand an’ the snow 
every mark had been wiped out slick an’ 
clean. 

Then he pulled his freight for the ranch, 
thinkin’ mebbe so she ’d get back while he 
were away, but nary a sign of them was 
there about the place. 

He struck out agin, makin’ big circles an’ 
a-firin’ his six-shooter an’ a-hollerin’ like a 
’Pache Injin, all the time a-listenin’ an’ 
a-prayin’ for some answer. When he heerd 
our shots he thought shore he’d found her, 
‘cause she allers used to carry a gun with 
her when she went out alone, an’ he jist lit 
out for ’em, only hittin’ the high places, an’ 
when he see ’d what it was he were pow’ful 
disappinted. 

’T ain’t no use fer me to tell you fellers 
that we got a reg’lar move onto ourselves. 
You ’ve all seen the “Cimmaron Kid” tear 
‘round an’ jist bust hisself to get out to the 
herd fust in the mornin’ an’ relieve the last 
guard, along in the fall when the boss was 
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a-lookin’ an’ a-pickin’ out men for the win- 
ter work. Well, that was the way we all 
tore round, an’ as everybody kep’ up a 
night hoss, (you all know what a crank that 
feller Wilson was ’bout night hosses, he ’d 
make every man keep up one if he had the 
whole cavyyard in a ten-acre field,) we soon 
had a cup of coffee into us an’ was ready to 
ride slantin’. 

Pore Hart was so nigh crazy that he 
could n’t say nothin’, an’ ’t was hard to see 
a big, strong feller as he was all broke up 
like. 

By this time ’t was gettin’ daylight in the 
east an’ we struck out, scatterin’ every way, 
but keepin’ in sight an’ hearin’ of each 
other. 

’Bout two miles from camp | ran slap dab 
onto the buckboard, with one of the hosses 
tied up to the wheel an’ t’other gone. The 
harness of the other hoss laid on the 
ground, an’ from the sign, she had evi- 
dently unharnessed the gentlest hoss of the 
two, an’ got on him with the kids an’ tried 
to ride him bareback. 

I fired a couple of shots, which brought 
some of the other boys to me, an’ we fol- 
lered up the trail, step by step, ’cause ’t was 
a hard trail to pick out, owin’, as I said, to 
the sand an’ snow. 
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Pretty soon we come to where she had 
got off the hoss an’ led him for a ways, 
then we found the tracks of the kids, an’ 
we judged they’d all got so cold they had 
to walk to git warm, an’ all that time my 
fingers an’ ears was jist a-tinglin’ an’ a-ach- 
in’, they was so cold, an’ what was them 
pore kids an’ that little woman a-goin’ to 
do, when a big, stout puncher like me was 
a-shiverin’ an’ a-shakin’. with the cold like a 
old cow under a cedar in a norther? 

Bime-by we struck the hoss a-standin’ 
there all humped up with the cold, the reins 
hooked over a little sage bush. 

I sent one of the boys back with the hoss, 
an’ tole him to hitch up to the buckboard 
an’ foller on, fer [knowed shore we’d need 
it to put their pore frozen bodies on when 
we found ’em. 

Here we saw signs where she’d tried to 
build a fire, but Lord A’mighty, you know 
how hard it is to find anything to burn 
round that ere Peterified Forest country, an’ 
she only had three or four matches, an’ 
nothin’ to make a fire catch with. 

Then she started on ag’in, an’ 1 judged 
she’d got a star to go by, ’cause she kep’ 
almost straight north to’ds the railroad. By 
the trail, she was a-carryin’ the youngest 
kid, a boy ’bout two years old, an’ a-leadin’ 
the other, which was a little gal ’bout five. 

And right here, fellers, she showed she 
was fit to be the wife of a man a-livin’ in 
such a country. She knowed mighty well 
that she’d be follered, an’ that her trail 
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would be hard to find, an’ so, what does she 
do, but tear pieces out of a red flannel 
skirt she had on, an’ hung ’em along, on a 
sagebrush here an’a Spanish bayonet there, 
so’s we could foller faster. 

When we struck this sign an’ seed what 
she’d done, one of the boys says, says he, 
“Fellers, ain’t she a trump an’ no mistake?” 
An’ so she were, shore. 

We jist turned our hosses loose along 
here, an’ one of us would lope ahead an’ 
cut for sign, an’ as soon as he found it, 
another would cut in ahead of him, an’ in 
that way we trailed her up, right peart. 
We soon ran the trail down to the edge of 
the big mesa back of the Carrizo station. 

If you remember, it’s quite a cliff there, 
mebbe so two hundred feet down, sort of 
in steps, from two to six feet high. We 
could see plain enough where she set the 
kid down, an’ then jumped over the fust 
ledge an’ helped the young ones down too. 

She worked her way down the rocky 
cliff that way, step by step, an’ it must ’a’ 
been a job, too, in the dark, an’ as cold as 
she was. 

Two of us went on down the cliff, an’ I 
sent the other boys around with the hosses, 
to a break, where there was a good trail. 

Right here I began to think that p’r’aps 
she ’d been saved after all. "Twas only a 
mile from the foot of the mesa to the sta- 
tion at Carrizo, an’ in plain sight from 
where we were. 

Me and Little Bob, who was with me, was 
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so sure that she was all right that we quit 
follerin’ the trail an’ jist got down the cliff 
anywhere we could,—though as Bob said, 
“°t was a kin savey case.” 

When we got to the bottom an’ clear of 
the rocks, we set out to cut fer her trail 
ag’in, when Little Bob says, says he, “ Thar 
she is, Jack!” 

Lord, how my heart jumped into my 
mouth! Seemed as ef I could most taste it. 

I looks where Bob was a-pintin’, an’ shore 
’nuff, there she were a-sittin’ on a rock, with 
the boy in her lap an’ the little gal a-leanin’ 
up agin’ her an a-lookin’ into her face. 

We both gave a yell an’ started to’ds her, 
but she never paid no ’tention to us, which 
seemed to me mighty queer like. But we 
were a little to one side of her, an’ I thought 
mebby so she were so tired she didn’t no- 
tice us. 

Bob he got up to her fust, an’ walked up 
an’ put his hand on her shoulder to shake 
her, but fellers, you all know how’t was, the 
pore little woman an’ the two young ones 
were dead — frozen stiff. 

Little Bob was so skeert, that he could n’t 
do nothin’, but I fired all the shots in my 
six-shooter, an’ the balance of the outfit 
soon came up tous. Wilson, he had alittle 
more savey than the rest of us, and rode 
back an’ met pore Hart who had got off to 


one side, an’ tells him sorter kindly like,— | 


what we’d found, an’ I reckin that Jim 
never had no harder job in all his life. 
Hart says, says he; “Jim, old man, you 
take ’em into town as tenderly as you kin, 
an’ make all the arrangements for the 


‘funeral, an’ 1’ll follow you in tonight.” 


Course Jim swore we’d all do everything 
we could, an’ Hart rode off to’ds his ranch 
without comin’ nigh the place where his 
little family was a-restin’ so peaceful an’ 
quiet. 

Say feller, that was the pitifulest sight I 
ever see, an’ I’ve seed some sad work in the 
days when old Geronimo an’ his murderin’ 
gang of government pets used to range all 
over the country. 

’T was easy ’nough to read the whole 
thing now. She ‘d come to the edge of the 
mesa an’ seen the lights probably in the 
station house, for they get up about four 
o’clock every mornin’ to get breakfast for 
the section men. Climbin’ down the cliff 
had used her up, an’ knowin’ she was so 
close to help, she had set down on a big 
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flat rock at the bottom to rest a minute, 
before starting to walk the mile from the 
foot of the mesa to the station. To set 
down, as cold an’ tired as she was, meant 
sleep, an’ to sleep was shore death that 
night, an’ she went to sleep an’ never woke 
up no more. 

The little boy was cuddled up agin her 
under her shawl with the peacefulest look 
on his little face you ever see, an’ the little 
gal was a-leanin’ on her lap an’ a-lookin’ up 
into her face with the big tears frozen on 
her cheeks, an’ so natural that it was hard 
to b’lieve she was dead. 

One of the boys went over to the station 
an’ got two wagon sheets an’ some blankets, 
an’ when the buckboard came we rolled ’em 
up as carefully an’ as softly as we could. 
They was so stiff we had to leave the little 
feller where he was. but the gal we rolled 
up separate. 

Now say, boys, that was a hard thing to 
do, for a bunch of rough cow-punchers, if 
you ’ll hear me. Hookey Jim, he ’d been 
through a yaller fever year down in Mem- 
phis once, an’ he was more used to such 
things, so he sort of bossed the job. 

I ain’t ashamed to say I bawled like a 
baby, fellers. Mrs. Hart was awful good 
to us boys, even if her husband was a sheep- 
man. No puncher ever went there without 
getting a good square meal, no matter 
when it was, an’ when Curly Joe got sick 
over at the “Rail N” ranch she jist made 
the boys fetch him over to her place, an’ 
she nussed him like his own mammy would 
’a’ done it. 

After we got ’em packed on the buck- 
board Wilson sent the rest of the outfit 
back to camp, an’ him an’ me rode on into 
town, leavin’ Shorty ‘French to drive the 
team in. We met everybody from town on 
the road out to hunt for her, for the word 
had got round that she was lost, an’ every- 
one that could leave had turned out on the 
search. 

’T was a sorrowful place that day an’ the 
next. Everybody in town knew an’ loved 
the little woman, an’ her awful death made 
it seem more pitiful an’ sad. They made 
one coffin an’ put her an’ the two chiller 
into it, one on each arm, an’ they looked so 
sweet, an’ peaceful, like they was only 
asleep, —an’ anyway, that’s what he read 
from the book at the grave —that they 
was only asleep. 
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““ THERE SHE WERE, A-SITTIN’ ON A ROCK” 


You fellers alljiknow how everybody in 
town as at the funeral, an’ how one of the 
men in town had to say a little prayer at 
the grave, ’cause there wasn’t no parson, 
they all being away off in Afriky an’ Chiney, 
a-prayin’ an’ a-singin’ with Niggers an’ 
Chinees, an’ not a-havin’ no time to ’tend to 
their own kind of people to home, who 
pr’aps needed prayin’ for jist as much as 
the heathens in Chiney. 

An’ then two sweet little gals sung a 
hymn "bout “ Nearer My God to Thee,” an’ 
when‘they got to the second verse every- 


body was a cryin’ .an’ the little gals jist 
busted out too an’ could n’t finish the song 
for a long time. 

An’ boys that’s "bout all there is to tell 
to it. 


I GLANCED around the dug-out. The fire 
had burned low and I guess the most of 
them were glad; for, in the uncertain light, 
I could see tears on more than one sun- 
burned cowboy cheek, and my own eyes 
were, as one of them quaintly put it, “jist 
a-spillin’ clean over with tears.” 
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OLD TIME STAGE DRIVERS OF THE WEST COAST 


II 
By MAJOR BEN. C. TRUMAN 








“THE most thrilling event of my life occurred one night between 

Ruby and Austin. William Halsey, private secretary to Ben 
Holladay, oe I had been fellow passengers from Salt Lake City in a 
coach fixed up for sleeping for us two. We were bound for San Fran- 
cisco; the railroad had been built only to Cisco, and was snowed up 
nearly all the way from that point to Sacramento. We took supper 
at Ruby. It was on the 18th day of December, 1866. The mercury 
was way below zero. The wind was blowing at a fearful rate, and the 
station keeper at Ruby advised us to wait until the next morning. But 
we went on; and after losing our way, and going ahead of the coach 
with lanterns, for two hours, the whole outfit got stuck in the snow, 
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others) left Wasateh on the 
Union Pacific, and proceeded as 
far as Rawlins, where we be- 
came snow-bound and stayed 
eight days, when about forty 
of us started afoot and walked 
over the snow crust, either on 
or along the railroad until we 
reached Laramie, 136 miles, the 
trip taking nine days. Ten only 
out of the forty of us reached 
Laramie, among whom were 
Judge Southard, a son of ex- 
Governor Blaisdell of Nevada, a 
man named Randall, brother of 
ex-Postmaster General Alex- 
ander Randall; a young man 
(whose name I forget) who is 


now and has long been a clerk 
in the Bank of California, and 


the writer. We had left San 


“| here: We (and about eighty 
/ 








and the animals lay down and could not be 
induced to go farther. We were off the road 
on Diamond mountain. The snow was from 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, and drifting, and 
it was midnight. We were only kept from 
being badly frozen by taking off our boots 


and stockings and jumping into the snow. 
We built a fire inside the coach, and 
rubbed each other’s hands and feet with 


snow. About one o’clock the east-bound 
stage came towards us, five hundred 
yards to our left; and as the wind had 
ceased blowing we saw the lights. Halsey 
made a break for this unexpected succor, 
and it so happened that the stage contained 
six workmen and two passengers, to whom 
we quickly made known our misfortune and 
who came up and rapidly pulled and shov- 
eled out our team and wagon, and then we 
returned to Ruby. Had not that happened 
we should have been frozen to death in an 
hour or two. 

In February, 1869, I again came across 
the same knight of the lash, Tom Hammond, 
who was driving from Weber to Wasatch; 
and we were overtaken by a snow storm, 
and were tied up in it at the latter place 
for seven days. My fellow passengers on 
that occasion were General Hutchinson, 
Judge J. B. Southard, and Jack Williams, 
of San Francisco, and George Whitney, of 
Oakland, all a long time dead. Our further 
experience may be appropriately presented 


Francisco on the third of Feb- 


ruary to be present at Grant’s inauguration, 
and reached Washington “after the ball 
was over.” But there were many Mark 
Tapleys among us and we had lots of fun. 


Early in December, 1866, I left Fort 
Bridger about nine one morning alongside 
Driver Ben Wing. Inside was aman named 
Gardner, a convicted horse thief, who was 
being taken to Salt Lake city to serve out 
a term of twenty years in the penitentiary. 
He was in charge of two brothers named 
Jack and Bill Coaster. It had been bitter 
cold the night before — twenty degrees 
below zero. But the weather had greatly 
moderated, and the sun had come out. We 
made about seven miles an hour until we 
arrived at Quaking Asp hill, one of the 
highest spurs of the Wasatch range, from 
which a magnificent view was obtained. 
Proceeding down the western slope of 
Quaking Asp hill, the landscape seemed a 
panorama of picturesque and long-drawn 
beauty. Of a sudden the mountains were 
transformed into huge rocks of grotesque 
shape and terrific perpendicularity, and the 
whole network of valleys gave way to 
gorges or cafions of indescribable impress- 
iveness. 

The most remarkable and beautiful of all 
these gorges is Echo cafion, which is thirty 
miles in length, and extends to the southeast. 
TheUnionPacificrailroad nowruns through it. 
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We reached Echo cafion about half-past 
three in the afternoon, and stopped for 
dinner at the first station. We all finished 
our frugal meal at about the same time. 
Gardner had been closely guarded by the 
Coasters, but had been permitted to stretch 
his limbs both at the eating station and at 
Quaking Asp hill. The driver had shouted 
“All set!” and I had climbed upon my seat 
on the outside, when, all of a sudden, out 
jumped Gardner from the door on the nigh 
side of the coach, and away he went down 
the cafion like an antelope. In less than 
two seconds the Coasters were after him, 
each one crying, “ Halt, or I will shoot!” 

“We may as well follow up and see the 
fun,” said the driver; and off went the team 
onacleanrun. Just as we came up tothe 
scene the Coasters were getting winded and 
Gardner was gaining on them. 

“We had better try and wing him,” said 
Jack to his brother, and both of them 
halted, drew their revolvers, and commenced 
firing. Each took deliberate but rapid aim, 
and after several shots, Gardner jumped 
into the air and fell like a dead man. 

We hastened to the prostrate prisoner, 
and found that two bullets had gone through 
him, and that he was evidently dying. He 
lived only fifteen minutes and spoke but 
once. And then he expired with his head on 
Bill Coaster’slap. The latter at once said:— 

“Tt is getting dark, and we must do 
something with the body; we had better 
cover it up with stones so the coyotes won’t 
get at it, and come back tomorrow and 
bury it.” 

As if something had suddenly flashed to 
his mind, Jack pulled forth the commitment 
papers and perused them hurriedly and ex- 
citedly. At last, after drawing a long 
breath, he said:— 

“According to this document, Bill, we 
have no right to bury the man at all. It 
commands us to take him to Salt Lake.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are go- 
ing to take the carcass to Salt Lake, do 
you?” said Bill. “Have you ever seen any- 
one transport dead horse thieves far in this 
section of America?” 

“I pretend to say that this document 
commands me to take him to Salt Lake, 
dead or alive. Let me read you: ‘You are 
commanded ’"—-COMMANDED! don’t you see? 
—‘to take the body ’"—the Bopy! mind ye — 
‘of Richard Gardner to Salt Lake.’” 
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So the body of Richard Gardner was 
strapped on behind, under the mail bags, 
and taken to Salt Lake City. 

We left the scene of the tragedy just at 
dark, and made thirty miles in four hours, 
including two stoppings. With a dead man 
behind, and a demijohn of spirits in front, 
the driver seemed perfectly at ease; he 
plied the stinging, cracking lash continu- 
ally, and declared every once in a while 
that he “didn’t care whether school kept 
or not.” 

Nothing further happened until we were 
within two or three miles of Salt Lake City, 
the next morning, when the driver drew up 
his team, alighted and took the “body” of 
Gardner from the inside of the boot and 
strapped it to the outside. As Ben took 
his seat he quietly informed me of what he 
had done, and said: “Things will pop when 
we get into town.” 

And “things did pop.” We arrived at 
Wells, Fargo & Co’s office on a clean can- 
ter, with at least five hundred men and boys 
following and yelling. Halsey (who had 
arrived two days before), Tracy (afterwards 
special Agent of the Postoffice Department 
for California), and Bassett (for a long time 
Superintendent of the Northern Division of 
Southern Pacific Railroad), if they are liv- 
ing, will never forget the morning we came 
into Salt Lake City with a dead horse thief 
strapped on behind our “ Concord.” 


Another superior driver was “old Shal- 
cross,” who drove over his own line from 
Napa to Calistoga thirty years ago. He 
was the proprietor of the stage lines a 
number of years from Napa to Lakeport 


and Lower Lake. I received a letter from 
him one day in August, 1867, asking me to 
meet him at St. Helena and accompany him 
over his route, which I did — thus: I went 
by rail from Napa to St. Helena, and was 
met there by Shalcross. He was a tall, 
handsome man of rising forty. We had 
never met but we at once picked each other 
out, and I accompanied him behind a fine 
team and Concord buggy as far as Calis- 
toga. There we stayed for two days, and | 
found my newly-made acquaintance to be a 
mighty whole-souled,congenial person. Then 
we started for Lower Lake, and I noticed 
that he had put a lot of canned things, a 
box of claret, ditto of champagne, and a two- 
gallon demijohr of whisky, in his buggy. 
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“We shall be gone a week,” he said, “and 
these are our stores.” 

He also took a shot gun, a frying pan 
and some fishing tackle, along. We were 
gone about eight days and stopped over 
either at hotels or ranch houses nights 
where we also ate our morning and evening 
meals, and we caught trout and fried them 
for lunch every day. Shalcross had written 
up to Lower Lake, Uncle Sam, and Lake- 
port, and had engaged music, and made 
other arrangements for balls, and all the 
young folks of those 
towns had been in- 
vited and joined in 
the dance. I had 
never seen so much 
pastoral festivity be- 
fore ina single week. 
We fished every day 
and lived upon the 
fat of the land in 
those parts. We did 
not greedily consume 
all the stores we had 
taken with us, as 
Shalcross gave every 
man he met a glass 
of whisky, while the 
claret we would use 
at lunch and the 
champagne at the 
houses where we 
stayed over night. 
Just one year after 
this excursion I was 
traveling with Mrs. 
Shaleross and an- 
other lady in a stage 
over the same route, 
when the team be- 
came unmanageable 
and ran away. The 
driver was badly in- 
jured, the two ladies were killed, and I had 
both arms and thirteen bones of my right 
hand broken and was otherwise badly in- 
jured. Old Shalcross, who died about twenty 
years ago, used often to come down to San 
Francisco to see me, and offered to pay all 
the bills; but I lived at the Occidental and 
my old friend Jerome Leland made no 
extra charges, and Surgeon McCormick, 
U.S. A., who I had a short time before got 
President Johnson to favor in some way, put 
me on my legs — or arms — again in a few 
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weeks without any expense. But it was a 
close call. 


Another Coast Mountain whip of account 
was “Uncle Jimmy” Miller, who for many 
years pursued. his ,vocation between Lake- 
port, Ukiah, Vichy Springs, and the Blue 
Lakes. He, too, had been educated on the 
Sierra grades, and had taken thousands of 
tourists from Angel’s into the Calaveras 
grove of big trees. He is renowned as the 
driver who has been “held up” more times 

than there are count- 
ies in Nevada and 
who carries a nine- 
pound silver watch. 
His yarns about the 
Dick Turpins and 
Black Barts and 
Claude Duvals would 
make a book, and his 
descriptions of his 
hair-breadth escapes 
and other episodes 
are thrilling in the 
extreme. He has 
often reminded me 
of Captain Cuttle in 
his homely exhibi- 
tions of nobility of 
purpose. “No wo- 
man ever sat upalong 
side o’ me that I did 
n’t have the same 
feeling for’t I’d have 
for my own mother 
or sister;”— he once 
said to me — which 
was a fact, sure. 


Sam Cooper, who 
for many years drove 
between Grass Valley 
and North San Juan, 
now a long time dead, was one of the best 
known of the Sierra knights of the lash. 
He had driven from the Cascades to the 
Tehachapi and from Sacramento to Carson 
for years and had many a time turned over 
the reins to Lola Montez, who frequently 
occupied the box with him during her resi- 
dence in Nevada county. It was Sam Cooper 
who was driving the down North San Juan 
stage on the 14th of May, 1866, when it 
was robbed by George Shanks, Bob Finn, 
and George Moore, all of whom were killed 
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a few hours afterward by Steve Venard, 
who died a short time ago. 


Curly Bill, who is still living in Nevada 
or San Francisco, was another well known 
crack driver of the Sierra and the Gieger 
grade. At one time he drove between 
Strawberry and Genoa on the Placervillé 
road, and many a time have I ridden with 
him over the summits when the snow was 
twenty feet deep on a level and he took a 
sleigh load of passengers along the milk- 
white highway at the rate of from ten to 
eleven miles an hour. All the old Virginia 
City folks of twenty-five years ago remem- 
ber Curly Bill. 


Thirty years ago William Clift, better 
known as “ Clift,” drove out of Los Angeles 
every other evening on the coast line, the 
regular daily route between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Like many of his pro- 
fession, he was long and stout and weighed 
over two hundred. He was quiet, sober, a 
splendid man and a good whip. He had 
driven in the Sierra and Cascade mountains 
and up and down and over the Coast range 
for twenty-eight years, and for some time 
preceding his death he was agent in South- 
ern California of the company he had so 
long and so faithfully served on the box. 

In November, 1869, I left Los Angeles 
on a moonlight evening about six, alongside 
of Clift, and before we had proceeded two 
miles we were stopped by four highway- 
men, who robbed the passengers (nine in 
all) and the express company. | was special 
agent of the post-office department at the 
time; so after we had been ordered to 
drive on, I accompanied Clift about five 
miles, and then bade him goodnight, and re- 
turned to the city afoot by the southern 
road, which ran out of Sixth street over 
the hills just north of where Foy’s house 
now stands, skirted the Brea ranch, and 
then lead straight up to and over the pass 
in the Cahuenga spur. 

I reached town a short time after mid- 
night, and found Henry Wiley, then de».ty 
sheriff, and related the circumstanz2s of 
the night before, and he said,— 

“T knew it. They are now at the Jella 
Union playing faro.” 

But as they were all masked, and as one 
of them held a cocked revolver within a 
foot of my face for at least ten’minutes, so 
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I could not look around, I could not then 
identify them. 

The next day the four men left town after 
having deposited more than twelve hundred 
dollars in faro and monte, and Wiley fol- 
lowed them up, assisted by William Prid- 
ham, and conferred with James McCoy, 
sheriff of San Diego county, and in a short 
time we got them. As one of them 
turned State’s evidence, we (Pridham and I) 
had no trouble in convicting them; and Jack 
King, then county judge, sentenced them 
to ten years’ imprisonment in San Quentin. 
These four highwaymen got nearly eight 
thousand dollars in all, and gambled and 
drank it all away in less than a week. The 
credit of their capture, which was neatly 
effected, is largely due to Wiley and Mc- 
Coy, both of whom are still living, Wiley in 
Los Angeles and McCoy at San Diego. When 
Fred Ames, one of the culprits, received 
his sentence he sent word to Judge King 
that he would play him a game of seven-up 
to see whether he would make it twenty 
years or nothing. 

Many and many a time I have staged it 
over the Tehachapi mountains with my old 
friend Clift and other knights of the lash, 
clean across Antelope valley, and up and 
down the Soledad, across the headwaters 
of the Santa Clara river, and then up 
again over the summit of the San Fer- 
nando mountains. From any part of the 
foothills could be seen vineyards and orange 
groves, stretching out forty miles to the 
sea, which gleamed like a mirror, while dim 
and seemingly rem*‘e, the shadowy outline 
of Santa Catalina uprose, like the type of 
those “happy isizs” to which Ulysses 
thought he might ittain and “see the great 
Achilles whom he knew.” 

Looking westward, the line of vision is 
bounded by rolling foothills, while to the 
east the eye wanders over broad and fer- 
tile pliins, extending many miles, the en- 
tire surface diversified with orange groves 
and vineyards, hundreds of hotels, villas, 
school houses, and churches. To the north 
the Coast range lifts its towering sum- 
mits, at the base of which are the cot- 
tages and cabins of those who have sought 
out the fertile nooks which there abound; 


and looking thitherward one might with 
scarcely an effort of the imagination deem 
that he had been transported to the scenes 
which England’s nobly-born but misan- 
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thropic poet has immortalized in “ Man- 
fred,” and listening, might almost expect to 
hear the “ Ranz des Vaches” floating down- 
ward from those Alpine heights, or, by dis- 
tance mellowed, catch the faint and far-off 
music of “pipes in the liberal air mixed 
with the sweet bells of the sauntering 
herd.” 


Another old-time driver over the Coast 
line, or that portion of it between Los An- 
geles and San Diego, was George H. Smith, 
better known as “Smithy.” On one occa- 
sion during the fall of 1878 Smithy was 
driving between Santi Ana and Las Flores, 
when, about eleven o’clock at night, a 
single highwayman attempted to hold him 
up while nearing San Juan Capistrano, 
whereat Smithy cut the leaders with his, 
whip and gave the wheelers a sharp word. 
At that the highwayman fired and the bullet 
tore through Smithy’s left hand, wounding 
him severely. Judge Richard Eagan was 
the only passenger; and up to this time 
after leaving Santa Ana he had been curled 
up asleep on the inside back seat. 

The short words “ halt there,” the quick 
jerk of the stage, and the firing of the 
pistol aroused the Oracle of Capistrano. 
He opened the right-hand door of the vehi- 
cle and quickly climbed up and took the 
lines from the driver, who was groaning 
from pain, and was also considerably cov- 
ered with blood. It was not long before 
Smithy minutely related what had occurred, 
the Judge letting the team go up and down 
the slight elevations on the clean gallop it 
had started into at the crack of the gun. 

Judge Eagan has had the credit of per- 
forming various kinds of work in his life, 
and of doing all things well that he has un- 
dertaken. It was his first effort at driving 
a four-horse mail coach. But he was equal 
to the emergency, and would probably have 
not stopped to inquire into the immediate 
circumstances of the attempted hold-up 
even if the highwayman had not sent after 
him five more shots, all of which whistled 
uncomfortably by his ears. He made only 
the usual stop at Capistrano, leaving the 
wounded driver, of course, and then drove 
on to Las Flores, where he met the up 
stage, and from which point he telegraphed 
the particulars of the episode to the agent 
at Los Angeles, sending in his resignation 
as driver. Smithy was kindly looked after 
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by Judge Eagan and Billy Pridham, Super- 
intendent of Wells, Fargo & Co’s Express 
for Southern California, and after his re- 
covery was yiven a place in the Express 
Company by Mr. Valentine, upon the request 
and recommendation of Mr. Pridham. 


The enigma of all these knights of the 
lash was Charley Parkhurst, who may be 
compared to Jerry Crowther, Baldy Green, 
and Charley Foss, but who at his death 
achieved a sensation which, by its attend- 
ant strangeness and romance, placed him 
first in the picturesque list. How he drifted 
to California in the first days of the gold 
mining fever is not exactly known, for in 
that time of hurry, bustle, and struggle, the 
ordinary, unassuming man was very likely 
to have been overlooked. The generally 
accepted story was that he was born in 
New Hampshire, and worked on a farm with 
his uncle until a quarrel arose between the 
two, when Charley moved to Providence, 
Rhode Island. There he remained for some 
time as coachman in the: employ of a Mr. 
Childs. From Providence he went toGeorgia, 
and became a stage-driver, continuing in 
that State until he came to California in 
1850. Soon afterward he drove between 
Oakland and San José. To the miners of 
the pioneering days Parkhurst was known 
as a stage-driver of renown, whilst to those 
of a later date who knew him when he 
drove on the San Juan and Santa Cruz line 
he will ever be remembered as a personage 
who kept a secret all his life long unsus- 
pected and intact, and only gave it up to a 
power which either buries it forever or 
strips away all mystery and makes all things 
plain. There are many who, upon reading 
this sketch of a living and dead mystery, 
will remember Charley Parkhurst on the 
box-seat of the stage-coach running from 
Oakland to San José; others who will re- 
member him driving from Stockton to Mari- 
posa, and again others who will recollect 
him as sending the dust flying along the 
road from San Juan to Santa Cruz. The 
stout, compact figure of about five foot six 
or seven, broad across the shoulders and of 
handsome person; the sun-browned and 
beardless face; the bluish gray eyes and 
sharp high-pitched voice; the set but not un- 
pleasant features, moved now and then with 
a rare smile, and the deliberate movement 
which seems to be a fashion of the fratern- 
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ity, were as familiar to the passengers on 
these routes as the chuck-holes that existed 
in summer along many indifferently graded 
stretches of level highway, and that Park- 
hurst seemed delighted occasionally to find. 
It was said of him that no road agent 
dared to give him the word “halt!” as hé 
had at an early day shot two of that fra- 
ternity dead. He was equally brave in 
facing a storm or a freshet, and the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter alike had 
for this Enigma of Stage-coaching no seem- 
ing discomfort. 

Altogether he drove for nearly twenty 
years, and whenever drivers were scarce he 
was always ready to do double duty, driving 
both ways over the road. During his ca- 
reer as a stage driver he was kicked by a 
horse in the left eye so violently as to de- 
stroy the sight. It was from the loss of 
this organ that he received the nick-name 
“One-Eyed Charley,” by which he was com- 
monly called. 

It was along at the close of the sixties 
that he stepped down from the stage coach 
box for the last time and opened a stage 
station and saloon on the road between 
Watsonville and Santa Cruz, at a point 
about half-way between the Aptos laguna 
and the first heavy sand hill as you go 
toward Watsonville. He smoked, chewed 
tobacco, drank moderately, played cards or 
shook dice for the cigars or drinks, and was 
“one of the boys”; and altogether he was 
cheery and agreeable with those into whose 
society he was thrown, although always in- 
clined to be reticent about his affairs. That 
is, he was social but never communicative,— 
a pleasant but never a jovial companion. 
He had no particular friends, either on the 
road or in the fields, and was not disposed to 
be what is known as chummy. Especially 
was he not a love-maker, and petticoats, 
even when surmounted by a trim bodice and 
a pretty face, were without special attrac- 
tions. There was, however, at one time an 
owner of both petticoat and face who 
seemed to have made a little deeper im- 
pression than the rest of her sex. Near 
the ranch on which Parkhurst first settled 
lived a widow with an only daughter. They 
did not prosper, and misfortune at last 
overtook them in the shape of a sheriff’s 
sale. Parkhurst bought the place and gave 
it back to the widow, and though it was 
said at the time that the good deed was 





‘prompted by the daughter’s good looks, the 


report is nullified by the fact that soon 
after he left the neighborhood and settled 
near Watsonville. Parkhurst’s celibacy was 
not enforced by poverty; being of a saving 
disposition, he had amassed a fortune of 
some thousands of dollars. In course of 
time he rented out his station and went into 
the cattle business on lands belonging to 
F. A. Hihn of Santa Cruz. Being a sufferer 
from sciatic rheumatism, he sold his ranch 
to a Portuguese, deposited the proceeds in 
the Bank of Watsonville, and retired. Near 
the Seven Mile house, out of Watsonville, 
is a little cabin, and there, during the later 
years of his life, Parkhurst dwelt. He was 
well known to the townspeople and those on 
the surrounding farms as a quiet, little, 
elderly gentleman of about sixty years of 
age, badly afflicted with rheumatism, not 
given to talking much, but apparently con- 
tented to live unnoticed and alone. His 
rheumatism grew worse, until it resulted in 
the withering of his members, and he be- 
came almost helpless. Then, as if his ills 
were not crushing enough, he became 
afflicted with a cancerous tongue and mouth. 
Feeling that the world was slipping from 
his grasp, he hired a man to attend to his 
needs, and telling a friend that he was 
going to die, directed him what to do with 
his belongings, and waited patiently for a 
relief to his sufferings. On December 29, 
1879, Charles Dudley Parkhurst, reputed 
native of New Hampshire, voter of the 
State of California, aged sixty-seven, was 
driven over the great Divide. Parkhurst, 
the dashing driver, the fearless fighter of 
highwaymen, the strong lumberman, passed 
out of existence, and in his place was found 
something gentler and more tender. With 
the death of one who was always more or 
less a mystery, was born one that shadows 
the other into utter insignificance. The 
dead man was being prepared for his last 
resting place when the astonishing dis- 
covery was made by the friends that the 
clay beneath their hands was that of a 
woman! With astonishment at a deception 
so marvelously carried out comes the sad 
thought of all she must have suffered. It 
is useless to waste time in conjectures as 
to what led the dead to take up the cross 
of a man’s laboring life, but whether from 
necessity or phantasy, the certainty remains 
that in the latter years there must have 
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been many dark hours when poor Charles 
Parkhurst longed for a little of that sym- 
pathy which is accorded every woman. The 
story ef the discovery was at first refused 
credence, but medical science furnished 
irrefragable proof of the real state of the 
case when an examination attested the fact 
of the dead woman having once been a 
mother. 

The keen business sagacity which had 
been a distingishing feature throughout the 
whole of Parkhurst’s life in California, 
was unwavering to the end. The money 
matters were clearly arranged. Certificates 
of deposit on the Watsonville bank to a 
considerable amount were left in the charge 
of Otto Stoessen, and the will, which was 
only a concise statement of the way in 
which the money was to be disposed of,— 
chiefly in gifts to those in attendance at 
the end,—and shrewdly signed “C. D. 
Parkhurst.” And as C. D. Parkhurst the 
Enigma of Stage-driving and story lies in 
the Odd Fellows’ cemetery at Watsonville. 


But the most famous, fearless, and reck- 
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less driver that has ever handled 
the ribbons anywhere was John 
Reynolds, who is best known in 
Southern California and particu- 
larly in Los Angeles, where he 
lived nearly forty years. John 
Reynolds was a New Yorker by 
birth, and early sought the far 
West, and some thirty-five years 
ago entered the service of General 
Banning as stage driver. I doubt 
if any man, living or dead, has 
driven an eight-horse team hitched 
to a Concord coach containing 
twenty people twenty-two miles in 
S one hour and thirty-two minutes 
NN except John Reynolds. He gener- 
. ally drove six horses between Wil- 
mington and Los Angeles, twenty- 
two miles, and on “steamer days” 
invariably put his team through 
on a canter, stopping once half 
way for fresh horses. 

John Reynolds betrayed none of 
the peculiarities of dress, person, 
or manner, that characterized Luce, 
Forbes, Bradbury, Crowther, and 
other Napoleons of the Sierra,— 
they could be picked out in the 
dark. He was just a little under 
medium stature, and had a face more like that 
of an over-grown boy than of a man, which 
he carried until he was fifty years old. He 
was neither polished nor slovenly in dress 
or manner, but he generally wore only plain 
suits, although on occasions he appeared 
conspicuously tidy. He was generally quiet 
and undemonstrative, except when driving. 
His only pride for many years was to tear 
up Main street “ahead of the opposition ” ; 
— and away back in the sixties the whole 
town turned out to see him coming up Main 
to the Bella Union at a tremendous speed, 
his horses often completely covered with 
foam and dirt and the passengers so en- 
tirely enveloped in dust as to be unrecog- 
nizable. 

Once while riding with this remarkable 
Jehu I asked him how he happened to get 
employment with the Wilmington Transpor- 
tation company, and he replied: “It’s this 
way: I drifted down here, and one day I 
saw the biggest lot of prairie schooners 
start out for Arizona I had ever seen in my 
life, and I asked some one who they belonged 
to, and he replied, General Banning. 
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“* Who owns those stages?” I asked of 
another. 

“General Banning.’ 

“ Tsaw large herds of horses, cattle, and 
sheep, between Wilmington and Los Angeles, 
—who did they belong to? — General Ban- 
ning. There were two steamers at Wilming- 
ton — General Banning’s. Saw mills and trip 
hammers and storehouses without number— 
General Banning’s. There was astack of hay 
that must have contained a thousand tons. I 
looked up at this mountain of fodder and then 
I asked some one who owned that stack of 
hay -— General Banning. I then concluded 
that General Banning owned everything and 
everybody in the country, and I determined 
to add myself to the outfit. 1 sought out 
the great operator and told him in answer 
to some of his questions, that I had driven 
in races in the East and that I delighted in 
driving fast horses and making myself 
solid with the ladies. 

“*Can you drive a stage?’ 

ee Yes.’ 

““*Can you drive like hell?’ 

ace Yes.’ 

““*Do you like to work?’ 

eee Yes.’ 

“*Do you drink whisky?’ 

eee No.’ 

“*You ’re engaged.’ 

“ And that ’s the way I got my job. He 
seemed to feel that I was precisely the 
man he needed, except that he quietly in- 
formed me that he preferred I should not 
exercise myself too much in making myself 
solid with the fair sex as he claimed some 
privileges in those premises that must not 
be usurped by subordinates.” 

Reynolds once said to me that his best 
time was one hour and seventeen minutes. 
It was in 1868. There were nine people 
on the inside and six on top, among whom 
were Mr. Pridham, alongside the driver, and 
Herman W. Hellman, on behind. General 
Banning had given the order, “ Break all 
previous records!” Reynolds had eight 
horses and he started them on a canter, 
which he kept up nearly all the way. Ar- 
riving within a few hundred yards of the 
Half Way House, he saw a deep furrow that 
had just then been plowed by Old Man Stump 
and said to Mr. Pridham, as he laid on his long 
lash and shouted like a Comanche: “TI ’Il 
break all previous records or we ’ll go to 
pieces right here and now. Whoop!” 
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The forward wheels jumped the furrow, 
but the hind ones struck it with a thud that 
created consternation, yet nothing hap- 
pened to impede the progress of the team. 
But John broke all previous records, al- 
though when he brought up in front of the 
Bella Union the harness was almost entirely 
a wreck, and the off leader had nothing left 
on him but a collar and the nigh leader only 
part of the bridle and a single rein. Rey- 
nolds said to Mr. Pridham, “I guess I have 
broken all previous records and —every- 
thing else.” 

He had driven great trotters in his life: 
he had won and lost thousands of dollars; 
he had been in numerous exciting love 
scrapes —all in his mind. But he was an 
honest, generous, affectionate fellow, and 
at one time knew every man, woman, and 
child, in Los Angeles. He brought the first 
hack into Southern California and had a 
monopoly of that means of transportation 
for a number of years. 

My family received on New Year’s, 1874, 
and twelve young ladies were to assist. So 
I made arrangements with John to bring 
them to my house and to take them honie 
and to make himself generally useful from 
noon until midnight for twenty dollars. 
When I went to pay him he declined to 
accept but ten dollars “on account of the 
pleasure he had had in hauling so many 
beautiful young ladies” —and he added: 
“Even the old hack enjoyed it.” You see 
by this that, though John owned a hack he 
was never a real hack driver — no real hack 
driver in the world ever committed such an 
enormous sin against his profession as that. 

All who knew John Reynolds liked him, 
and he was pronounced by many the great- 
est stage-driver in the State. There surely 
was no such driving elsewhere so far as 
speed was concerned, — and he never had a 
serious accident. 


General Phineas Banning, the owner of 
the line, was no slouch of a driver. It was 
his delight occasionally to mount the box 
and drive from Wilmington to Los Angeles. 
I once rode alongside of him and we made 
the trip in an hour and forty-five minutes, 
changing horses but once. It was a per- 
fectly level road, and there could be no 
danger except to the animals from over- 
driving, and this possibly never entered the 
General’s mind,as he had so many hundreds of 
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mustangs that he could n’t count them. Gen- 
eral Banning once drove one of his own stages 
with ten passengers, among whom were the 
Hon. R. C. McCormick, Governor of Arizona, 
the late General Irwin McDowell, Senator 
Sherman, Ex-Secretary Seward, Governor 
Throckmorton of Texas, the writer, and 
others, from Los Angeles to San Bernar- 
dino, a distance of nearly sixty miles, in 
less than seven hours. It was said of him 
that he could make the shortest and clever- 
est turn with six horses, without cranking, 
of any driver in Southern California. 


“Dutch John” (whose real name was 
John Lance) was one of the best long-dis- 
tance drivers on the frontier. He could 
not send a gay team around the curves of 
the Sierra or Coast Range grades like 
“Baldy” Green, “Hank” Monk, Charley 
Foss, or “‘ Buffalo” Jim, but he could mount 
a mud-wagon, or a buck-board, or a jerky, 
and drive over the Mojave, or Colorado, or 
Arizona desert for twenty-four hours with- 
out a growl or a drink. He once told me 
that he had driven 138 miles in thirty-six 
hours, and in fifty minutes afterward had 
turned right around and driven back the 
same distance. Lance was killed by Apaches 
near Wickenburg, Arizona, November 4, 
1872. He had seven passengers with him,two 
of whom were on the outside, one of the latter 
being Fred W. Loring, the brilliant young 
author from Boston, whose death created 
such a profound sensation in the literary 
circles at the time throughout the United 
States. 

The party had left Wickenburg at nine 
o’clock in the morning for San Bernardino, 
and in less than three hours afterward were 
all startled by the driver, who shouted: 
“Apaches! Apaches! Apaches!” 

These were the last words uttered by 
Dutch John, as a volley was fired simul- 
taneously by the savages, and Lance, Lor- 
ing, Fred Sholohm, W. G. Solomon, and P. 
W. Hamel, were instantly killed, and a man 
named C. 8. Adams was mortally wounded. 
There were also a young man named Kruger 
and a Miss Sheppard as inside travelers. 
Kruger received three bullets in his right 
shoulder and back and Miss Sheppard also 
received three bullets, one in the arm and 
two in the right shoulder. Kruger, with great 
presence of mind, held the wounded woman 
down and told her to make believe she was 
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dead, and the two kept as quiet as possible. 
The Apaches fired another volley, killing 
another wheel horse, and then remained in 
their ambush for ten or fifteen minutes. 
There then being no signs of life in the 
stage, the Indians sprang, cat-like, from 
their ambush and made quickly for it, when 
Kruger and Miss Sheppard got up and yelled 
with all their might, the former holding his 
revolver in their faces. This was too much 
for the cowardly redskins, and they at once 
retreated pell mell to their cover. At the 
same time the two survivors struck for the 
sage-brush on the other side of the stage, 
Kruger turning once ina while and pointing 
his pistol, but reserving its fire, until they 
made good their escape. 


On February 2d, 1867, I received instruc- 
tions from the Postmaster-General (Randall) 
to report upon the feasibility of reopening 
the old Butterfield route from San Fran- 
cisco to San Antonio via Los Angeles, Yuma, 
Tucson, Messilla, and El Paso, which had 
been abandoned on account of the war. I 
engaged for my driver a man named Jona- 
than Worth, who had been a lieutenant in 
the army, but who was driving stage for a 
living. He was a splendid whip. We took 
a light ambulance and four mules, and made 
the entire tour of Southern California and 
Arizona and parts of New Mexico and 
Texas. We traveled nearly every day from 
February 15th until April 28th, and arrived 
at Los Angeles, our starting point, without 
the loss of an animal or the breaking of a 
buckle or strap. 


There is in the Yellowstone an old Cali- 
fornia driver now called Geyser Bob. He is 
undoubtedly the best whip in that spectacu- 
lar park, although anyone could keep up 
with the daily caravan who had ever driven 
a span of well-behaved half-American 
horses on any road. In 1888 I had the 
pleasure of making the tour of the Yellow- 
stone with my old friend, and I asked him 
why he was called Geyser Bob, and he re- 
pled: “Two years ago I was driving five 
Englishmen and they never let up asking 
me questions, and one of them one day 
asked me if there would be any danger in 
going down into Old Faithful when it was 
not in action, and I said: ‘Danger! No! 
Why, I have been down into Old Faithful 
many a time and come up out of the 
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Beehive,’ and they believed it and gave me 
the name of Geyser Bob.” 

Bob never indulges in anything frowned 
upon by the Prohibitionists — not even beer. 
He said to me once when I offered him a 
bottle of beer: “I never drink whisky or 
beer. Water is good enough forme. Even 
hogs don’t drink rum, you know,— why 
should men and women?” But if any per- 
son had attempted to deprive Bob of his 
cigars or fine cut there would have been a 
“kick ” in the Yellowstone that would have 
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made the denizens thereof imagine that the 
“formations” near the Mammoth Springs 
hotel had been struck by a double back- 
action cyclone. Bob is fifty-seven years 
old and weighs 190 pounds and is as good 
natured as a drug-store cat. 


I might mention the names of many more 
of the old boys, but I have presented those 
of the most noted and best known and whose 
names are or have been household words in 
the Sierra and Coast range. 


THE MARINERS OF OLD 


RAISE we the yard and ply the oar, 
The breeze is calling us swift away; 

The waters are breaking in foam on the shore; 
Our boat no more can stay, can stay. 
When the blast flies fast in the clouds on high, 

And billows are roaring loud below, 
The boatman’s song, in the stormy sky, 
Still dares the gale to blow, to blow. 


The timber that frames his faithful boat, 
Was dandled in storms on the mountain peaks, 


And in storms, with a bounding keel, ’t will float, 

And laugh when the sea-fiend shrieks, and shrieks. 
And then in the calm and glistening nights, 

We have tales of wonder, and joy, and fear, 


And deeds of the powerful ocean sprites, 
With which our hearts we cheer, we cheer. 


For often the dauntless mariner knows 
That he must sink to the land beneath, 
Where the diamond on trees of coral grows, 
In the emerald halls of Death, of Death. 
Onward we sweep through calm and storm; 
We are voyagers all in shine or gloom; 
And the dreamer who skulks by his chimney warm, 
Drifts in his sleep to doom, to doom. 


Edward Wilbur Mas on. 





AT THE GRAVEYARD GATE 


HE padre stands at the graveyard gate 
And ponders on Heaven, and Earth, and Fate. 
The poor old padre is lonely. 


The padre’s old and the days seem long, 
With penance and masses and vesper-song,— 
And comradeship in the graveyard only. 


The padre stands at the graveyard gate 
And ponders on Heaven, and Earth, and Fate. 
The poor old padre is lonely. 


Olive May Percival 
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From Painting by A. Normann 


[. 
PAR in, over a Norwegian fjord, is the 

way to Kari’s childhood home. Over 
a narrow watercourse it leads, winding 
among islands and reefs, between abrupt, 
high mountains, narrow and dark, then 
again widening to lake-like expanses of 
glittering water, slowly contracting into 
narrow channels, where in the changing 
tide, it rushes through likea river. Onward 
it winds among islands covered with birch- 
forests and ling, passing once in a while a 
farm, where the hills are carpeted with a 
close, fragrant verdure of grasses and 
clovers. 

Like a monster serpent from the “ Blue 
moors” cuts the fjord into the mainland, 
where the mountains grow higher and 
wilder, and its soul treacherous in the deep 
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shadows of overhanging cliffs; wherethe 
forests are deeper and the farms larger. 
Then it suddenly rounds a promontory into 
a wide bay, surrounded by rolling grass- 
lands rising toward the high, wild 'moun- 
tains whose summits are covered. with eter- 
nal snow. 

The little red-painted church lies almost 
hidden among the birches; the farm-houses 
spread among the hills, and a stony, hurry- 
ing creek with a thundering waterfall, and 
fringed with hazels and alders, ‘emerges 
from the deep glen. 

Here the golden-haired Kari was born in 
the large log-house, with the white-painted 
window-frames and red doors, standing on 
the hill-top with the barns and outbuildings 
behind it. Stone fences surround the 
cleared lands, which reach the birch forest 
half way up the rocky mountain side. 
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There was a wedding at Skaret, a farm 
lying farther up the creek among the hills; 
and the whole neighborhood was there, ex- 
cept a few very religious people, including 
Kari’s parents. They were known to be 
earnest Christians: “praying people” as 
others called them. Ola Skaret was one of 
the big men of the neighborhood, having 
been a supervisor for the last ten years. 
He was a large, earnest man, but ungodly, 
so the church people said. Not to offend 
him, Kari’s parents had allowed her to go 
to the wedding. 

Kari was then eighteen, and looked upon 
as perhaps the best match in that part of 
the country. She had an older sister, Marit, 
who was yet unmarried; and Rasmus Solsia, 
their father, being a man who wanted things 
his own way, had made up his mind that 
Marit being the elder, should be the first to 
marry. But there seemed to be no hurry 
on her part,—not that there were not 
suitors enough, but Marit had lost her first 
lover. He had tried to cross the mountains 
on snow-shoes one day in mid-winter to 
reach the neighboring parish. Not before 
the next spring was his body found. It lay 
below a precipice, over which he had fallen 
while lost in the fog. The waste, lonely 
mountains were the only witnesses to his 
last struggles, and his body was covered 
deeper and deeper with the snow until the 
warm rains of spring melted it away. 

It was the work of the trolls, the old 
woman on the Rot had said; and she was 
known to be a witch. Old and ugly, with 
a large knobbed nose, she looked like one. 
Many wonderful stories were told about 
this old witch on Rot. It was well to have 
her for a friend, but God help the one who 
offended her: a strange thing would surely 
happen to him. So she was blamed for the 
death of Marit’s suitor. 

Rot was a small tenantry belonging to 
Kari’s father. It was a small stone cabin 
on a shelf high up the steep mountain side, 
where one could look over the whole settle- 
ment and far down the fjord. A few 
patches of grass grew among the bare rocks, 
enough to feed a stunted cow and a goat. 
Above the cabin rose the dark bare moun- 
tains with birches in the crags, and scarred 
with the deep marks of the avalanches, 
wild, cut asunder, insurmountable, and 
glittering black from moisture; falling away 
into dark glens in a chaotic mass of bowlders, 
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which in times long gone by, had slid down 
the glacier-worn sides. Below, was Skaret’s, 
where the wedding had lasted a whole week. 
This was the last night. 

The girls were sitting on the benches 
along the walls. The fiddler, a small, old 
man with cheeks and nose blooming as a 
result of frequent libations from the silver 
cup handed him by the governor of the 
feast, was getting sleepy. 

The spring-dance lagged and the jests 
and laughter, so frequent earlier in the 
evening, had ceased. Again the silver cup 
was passed to the fiddler, who woke with a 
start and a discord, and stopped the dance 
short. Smiling his sweetest, with a hand 
on his heart he bowed to Kari and passed 
her the cup, but she pushed it away smil- 
ing. 

Hakon Rot, the witch’s son, was sitting 
next to her. 

“Was it that way you won Sigrid Tunet 
—making her drunk perhaps, and then 
tempting her? You fool, you!” said Hakon, 
rising. His eyes were glittering, and his 
motion was unsteady. “Better grease 
your old fiddle and grind out another dance, 
for this one belongs to Hakon Rot and Kari 
Solsia.” 

He was looking around to see if anybody 
dared to object. : 

The fiddler, who understood the hint to a 
past adventure for which he had paid dearly, 
sent Hakon an angry look. 

“ Play!” said Hakon, and he laid his hand 
on the fiddler, who dared not refuse. But 
Sjur, Kari’s brother, said so that everybody 
could hear,— 

“Seems a few drinks can make a poor 
tenant boy think he is a freeholder.” 

Hakon made a quick turn. 

“Who spoke those words!” he said. 

Kari had turned pale, for she knew who 
had spoken. But there came no answer. 

“A coward is he who said so!” And at the 
same moment the fiddler struck up a spring- 
dance. 

Hakon, dancing before her, reached out 
his hand to Kari, who looked down, smiling, 
for a second, then took it and rose. Others 
followed. The old folks put their heads 
together. 

“Hakon can dance, if he is of no account 
for anything else,” they said. ‘“‘ Look, look! 
And how she smiles when he whispers to 
her. Look,look! A fine leap was that.” 
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Hakon’s eyes were wild; his long hair had 


fallen in his face. Haughtily he ordered 
the fiddler, and then again whispered sweet 
words to Kari, who looked down in mute 
understanding. His warm breath touched 
her face as he bent down to her. Letting 
go her hand and then again catching it, he 
swung her around swiftly. “ Fairest lassie, 
fairest little lassie—I know.” And she 
only smiled faintly. 

“Play! Play, you!” he hissed, passing 
close to the fiddler; then returning, he 
added, “Keep it up, do you hear!” He 
reached out his hand again and took hers; 
he swung her around, light, graceful, with 
cold haughtiness in his face; but he was 
beginning to breathe heavily. He made a 
dart in among the other dancers, touching 
the beam in the ceiling with one foot, bal- 
ancing finely as he ianded again close to 
Kari. The others, getting tired, passed out of 
the dance till only they two were left, while 
every one was watching them in deep silence. 

The first gray light of the new day stole 
in through the small-paned windows. 
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And Kari, was she not tired? 
she had never felt so well before. 

“Play, will you?” to the fiddler; and 
“Sweet little lassie, come, come.” He had her 
hand again, swinging her toward the door. 
Reaching it, he placed his arm around her. 
Everybody moved aside, and he took her 
out into the yard. 

The cold, gray light of earliest morning 
fell over the mountains. The thin haze 
lying over the fjord gave it a velvety soft- 
ness; and far out on the sound, a faint 
breeze was stirring ripples here and there. 
The odor of the birch forest added to the 
intoxication of the scene. 

Kari felt that she cared for nobody but him. 
Sheseemed to be dancing yet,—dancing, dan- 
cing, dancing, as if she ever would keep on. 
He stood close to her in his coarse home-spun 
clothes, one stocking having slid down, re- 
vealing the bare limb below the patched 
knee-breeches, a lock of red hair down in his 
face, usually so pale, but now burning; his 
voice hoarse from shouting; his eyes wild, 
and when looking at her, devouring. 


No, no; 
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“Will you, lass?” he whispered. “ Will 
you?” 

What, she did not ask. She knew what 
he meant, and looked down without answer- 
ing. 

“Lass, will you?” He pressed her hand 
as if he would crush it, and looked up toward 
the mountains. 

Faintly visible in the dim light was the 
stone hut high up there on the shelf. A 
smoke rose from the chimney. Guri Witch 
was cooking her porridge. 

“Up there,” said Hakon, and nodded. 
There came a passionate tenderness into 
the expression of his eyes. “Up on Rot, 
poor and small and—ragged,” he said, 
looking down on himself; and shaking back 
his hair, he added, “but just as proud. 
Will you, lass?” 


She looked up. “Guri has fire on the 


hearth so early,” she said faintly. 

Some boys and girls came out from the 
house, hand in hand, singing. They be- 
longed to the neighborhood and were walk- 
ing homeward. The door opened again and 
Sjur, Kari’s brother, stepped out. 

Hakon hastened to whisper again with an 


intense demand in his voice, “ Will you?” 

Pale, faintly smiling, she pressed his hand 
and answered in a whisper, “ Yes;” then 
going over to her brother, she walked home 
with him. 

Hakon stood and looked after them. 

“You dastard,” he whispered, thinking of 
Sjur. And laughing to himself scornfully, 
he took a short cut over the stony creek, 
through the alders along its banks, and 
reaching the foot of the mountain, climbed 
from rock to rock, swinging himself from 
shelf to shelf with both hands, clutching the 
brakes, sometimes hanging over the gray 
abyss; then, gaining a foothold on the other 
side, he loosened the rocks to send them 
thundering down the abrupt mountain-sides, 
till they stopped with a loud bang and a 
thousand splashes far below in the creek. 
Crawling through narrow cuts, he reached 
the large rock-slide. He disappeared among 
its bowlders, again emerging. Taking hold 
of the tough limbs of a dwarf birch, he 
swung himself over a narrow ravine and 
grasped the heather on the other side. At 
length, climbing on all fours, he reached 
the crest of the shelf upon which the hut 
stood. 

But the sun had come there before him, 
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shining through a cut in the mountains on 
the other side of the fjord. Below him the 
farms lay yet in the gray morning mist. 
but as the sun-rays slowly descended, the 
mist disappeared as before a light breeze, 
and the fjord lay glittering like gold, the 
blue smoke rising and dancing from the 
chimneys. , 

Guri opened the door and put her head 
out. Hakon had seated himself or a large 
rock. His head was swimming. Was he 
drunk? Surely he had been drinking enough. 

“What are you poking your head out 
here for?” he asked impatiently. “ Never 
seen a body before?” 

Guri grinned and said sweetly: “It is a 
bad temper you bring home from a wedding. 
May be you did not find your lass there.” 

“None of your business if I did or not.” 

He rose, entered the hut, and threw him- 
self on the bed. 

“Marit is a fine lass, sure,” said Guri 
carefully. 

“Hold your tongue,” he said, and rose on 
the bed. “If you don’tI’ll help you!” And 
he brought his fist against the wall. 

Guri grinned. She was not much afraid 
of his threats. ‘Hush, hush, my boy,” she 
said sweetly. “The one who loves in secret 
pretends the most innocence, they say.” 

“She was not there,” he shouted. “Can 
you not leave me in peace?” 

Guri went outside. She gazed over the 
valley. Down there lay Solsia, glittering 
with its many windows in the sun. She de- 
cided to go and beg for some milk and gain 
some news of the wedding, since Hakon was 
not likely to give her any. Soshe took her 
staff, and muttering, humped along the 
rough trail, slippery in places where the 
water ran over the cliffs. Sometimes she 
stopped and shaded her eyes, looking to- 
ward Solsia. The sight of Rasmus driving 
off toward the fjord was very welcome to 
her, for he had given her trouble before — 
that time when her husband, Per Rot, had 
died. Rasmus had sent the sheriff after 
her, and they had dragged her to court, on 
suspicion of having murdered Per. 

“You old fool! You hypocrite! But I’ll 
get even with you some day. Now he is 
afraid of me—fears my witchcraft, so he 
dares not turn me out of Rot. O yes, yes,” 
murmured Guri, all the while humping 
along. She had reached the birch forest. 
The trail became wider and more trodden as 
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it ran into the one leading to the saeter be- 
longing to Solsia farm. 

“O, yes, yes,— poor people are hunted 
by the rich. They would turn an old woman 
out of the nest if they dared; but I have 
one to help me, stronger than they. Old 
Erik Clovenfoot himself will come when I 
call him. He has done so before, he has, 
when he came for Per.” And she coughed. 
“Huf! what a night was that, God help 
us!” She looked behind, half in terror, 
then hurried on again. 


Il. 


PER Rot had been bed-ridden for months. 
Hakon, then fifteen years old, did the herd- 
ing for Solsia, to help to pay the rent. Per 
and Guri had always lived like cat and dog. 
She had a bad reputation when he married 
her, and Hakon never knew who his father 
was. 

The boy would sit in the corner near the 
hearth when the evening came, and the 
flickering, uncertain, red light of the fire cast 
strange shadows up among the rafters,— 
sit and listen to Guri call Per the worst 
names she knew, cursing him for being 
lazy, threatening to use her staff on him if 
he did not soon get out of bed and help to 
make the living. Before Per was sick, 
Hakon had seen them fight, their features 
distorted with anger; and he used to sit 
there motionless, enjoying it, for Per was 
always beaten. 

But after he became sick the old man 
dared answer nothing to her abuse; he only 
turned his face to the wall, not always feel- 
’ ing sure even then that the staff would not 
dance on his back. So he would draw him- 
self up and moan more than his sufferings 
required, to induce pity. Guri would then 
mock him, while Hakon was sitting on the 
bench shaking with laughter. Yet had it 
not been for Hakon, Per’s stomach would 


often have gone empty; though Hakon . 


threw the food to him as to a dog, silently, 
yet looking at him with grim pity. Such 
things naturally leaked out among the 
people. 

But there came a night which was to be 
the last for Per. 

Dark and foggy it was, and silent, but 
for a faint roar from the waterfall down in 
the glen, — monotonous, like a dirge, the 
only one sung for Per. 
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There was a big brush fire on the hearth, 
sending roaring flames up the chimney and 
casting a red light over Per’s yellow face. 
Guri, as usual, had been abusing him for 
his laziness. Hakon was not at home. Per 
kept up a faint but incessant moaning. 
Once in a while he would open his eyes very 
wide and look toward the corner where 
Hakon generally sat. 

“If you don’t stop that unearthly tune,” 
said Guri, stepping quickly from the hearth, 
“T’ll knock it out of you.” 

The fire threw her ugly shadow over his 
bed, the wall and the rafters; but whether 
he did not hear what she said, or was unable 
to stop, he kept on moaning. 

Her eyes became wild. She fell over 
him like an enraged animal, seized him 
without a struggle on his part, and dragged 
him out on the floor. But suddenly, regain- 
ing her senses, she stopped, turned his 
head which lay with the face against the 
floor, and looked into a pair of glassy, 
motionless eyes. Guri bent lower; she 


stood as if caught by those staring eyes. 
She put her fingers over them, trying to 
shut them; but they would not stay shut. 
Suddenly she sprang up. There came a 
rattling sound. Per’s body was contorted 


in its last struggle; his eyes looked as if 
they would start from his head; then a 
groan, and death had entered the hut. But 
Guri had left it. She ran toward the verge 
of the precipice; she tore her hair and 
shrieked :— 

“Satan has come for Per! The fiend is 
here with his cloven foot to take him! Ho! 
Ho there! ring the church bell to make 
him leave!” 

But there was no other answer than the 
echo repeating itself from mountain to 
mountain, dying away, leaving an awful 
stillness in the foggy night. She entered 
the hut again and crouched herself down in 
a corner, fixing her eyes upon his glaring, 
glassy ones. The fire died away, but she 
still crouched, hearing strange, dragging 
sounds, seeing dark, diabolic shapes crawl- 
ing along the walls, and stretching out their 
claws towards her. 


Il. 


SumMER! After the long northern winter ! 
Summer with everlasting day; with the 
small, blue, brown, and white butterflies 
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among the flowers; the morning with the 
scent from the hay of alpine grasses and 
clovers; the fragrance of birches after the 
showers, and the long, limpid nights with 
glowing sky and snow-covered peaks; the 
tranquil, narrow fjords with the-picture of 
the sky and mountains in them; the bloom- 
ing moorlands with their weird shrieks of 
water-birds; deep, dark lakes and tarns 
bathing the feet of glaciers! 

Summer! The short summer of the far 
northlands, with the tranquillity and clear 
transparency of the never dying day over 
the high mountain deserts of eternal snow; 
one peak behind the other, higher, bolder, 
wilder, bluer, fainter, melting into the at- 
mosphere. And the cackling of the corn 
crake in the deep, wet grass; the cry of 
hurrying sea birds; the humming of brooks; 
the deep boom of the waterfalls; the singing 
of the thousands of cascades from the melt- 
ing snow in the high altitudes! 

Summer, with the cattle in the mountain 
pastures, and the fair lassies at the saeter; 
the echo of cow bells and the herder’s horn 
among the mountains; the alpine flora — 
the linnewa borealis with its delicate, fra- 
grant bells hiding modestly under the 
heather and juniper; and the jubilant sing- 
ing of migratory birds. 

Summer, enjoying its short’ stay in the 
far northlands, trying to melt away the 
glacier, playing with its warm breezes from 
the sea over the high, heather-covered 
mountain-plains with their moorlands and 
dreary lakes and sparse animal life. Sum- 
mer to be followed so soon by the long, dark, 
dreary winter! 


The two sisters from Solsia had been at 
the saeter since spring, and spring had come 
unusually early that year. 

The Solsia saeter lies far up among the 
mountains, surrounded by alpine meadows 
of short grass, with modest but beautiful 
flowers. The meadows run out into a bleak, 
rocky moor, and the moor again into a tarn, 
washing the foot of a steep, rugged peak, 
called Svarttind, and fed by the water from 
the melting snow between the lofty crags. 

From the hut, one could look across the 
heath; and farther down, over forest-cov- 
ered mountains to the farms and the church 
by the fjord; but it was so far away that it 
took good eyes to distinguish the one place 
from the other. 
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It was Saturday evening — the time of 
liberated love among the Norwegian peas- 
ants. 

The cows came home from up among the 
highest crests — the large, red-spotted bell- 
cow first, her bell keeping time with her 
short, stiff steps; the others following, all 
with shining brass buttons on the tips of 
the horns, some of them bawling to be 
answered by the calves in the enclosure. 
The sun was near the crest of the moun- 
tains far off on the other side of the fjord. 
The rare air of the high altitude turned 
chilly; but it was so clear one could hear 
the cow bells from the other saeters away 
off over hill and glen. 

The two sisters from Solsia were calling 
the cattle, their clear voices answered by 
the mountains in slowly dying echoes. 
Marit was the taller. She had a clear, light 
complexion, was rather slow in her move- 
ments, and there was a suggestion of sing- 
ing in the gentle way she spoke. Kari was 
several years younger and still childish in 
many ways. She could cause Marit to 
laugh when nobody else could. She had a 
fresh red and white complexion, and large 
white teeth, which she showed when smil- 
ing. Marit was earnest and considerate, 
Kari glad and thoughtless— neither kind 
nor unkind, but lively and restless. 

One thing which bothered Marit was her 
sister’s liking for Hakon Rot. 
mind so much on his account as on his 
mother’s, — for if he were rough, he could 
be gentle too. Then he was airaid of no 
man, being bold in every way. But for 
Guri she felt a dread, nearly terror; not 
that she put much faith in what people said 
about the old witch’s supernatural interfer- 
ence in her happiness, but the old hag, with 
her smooth, creeping friendliness, and con- 
stantly-watching eyes with their sly, lurk- 
ing expression, was always a source of un- 
easiness to her. A shudder would run 
through Marit when she saw the old woman 
come humping toward the farm. She wanted 
to hide, yet dared not; for the witch seemed 
omnipresent, if she so desired to be. But 
Marit always managed not to be alone with 
her if possible. 

Kari cared little for Guri. She would 
joke with her, even imitate her limping 
walk, having thereby once awakened her 
rage. Guri had threatened her with the 
staff and called her a hussy; but Kari had 


She did not ° 
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CALLING THE CATTLE 


only laughed and called her in return, 
“ Guri Witch,” “ Rot Guri,” and other names 
she was known by in the neighborhood. 

After that old Guri felt a hatred toward 
the younger Solsia girl; but when after 
a while, she found out that it was she and 
not Marit that Hakon was after, she trans- 
ferred her smooth friendliness to Kari, even 
going so far as to call her “child of mine” 
when nobody else heard it. 

Marit could not quite understand Kari’s 
liking for Hakon, but she never reproached 
her for it. She watched her carefully, and 
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never let her go to meet him alone, if she 


could help it. “It will not last,” she 
thought; “there are others much better 
than he, and Kari will soon grow tired of 
that wild tenant boy, and some day she 
will wed a freeholder with a good farm and 
money at the bottom of his chest. Still 
she'did not feel quite safe, and sometimes 
blamed herself for not interfering. But 
there was something about him which in 
in. some way attracted even Marit, — his 
haughty, fearless ways. He could tell 
the strangest stories and the most exciting 
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fairy-tales — his eyes wild and flashing, so 
that she felt haunted by huldre and trolls. 
She hardly dared breathe while he was 
telling them, or venture out in the dark 
afterward. 

Since the wedding at Skaret there had 
been constant talk and wonder in the neigh- 
borhood about Hakon Rot and Kari Solsia. 
Some of the young fellows ridiculed what 
they considered but a brief happiness for 
that red-haired tenant boy. Yet they dared 
not say anything to him. They moved aside 
when they met him at the dances, where, 
despite his rags, the haughty fellow took 
the fairest lasses from right under their 
noses to dance with. And there was no one 
who could dance a spring-dance like Hakon, 
no one who could dart as high as he, and 
when he was not too much under the influence 
of drink, he would sing,— sometimes rather 
improper songs; but he met no reproach 
for that. Most of the men would laugh, 
and even the girls put their heads together 
and giggled. 

Without a friend, Hakon was yet without a 
a foe, for his glad songs and physical 
superiority smoothed over his insults and 
sarcasm. But since the wedding at Skaret, 


Sjur, the eldest son at Solsia, hated Hakon. 
It did not take him long to find out that 
there was something between his sister and 


Hakon. Sjur had met him several times on 
the trail going to or from the Solsia saeter. 
Sjur would speak kindly to Hakon, but 
vented his feelings by scolding the lasses, 
loudly blaming Kari for having anything to 
do with that drinking tenant boy, that poor, 
ragged scoundrel, son of that old witch on 
Rot, who dared to go courting a daughter 
of Rasmus Solsia, making all the people 
talk about it and laugh at Sjur. He finished 
up by blaming Marit for permitting it, and 
threatened that if he ever met that bastard 
on the trail coming from that saeter, he 
would thrash him so that he could not move. 
Marit would sob and cry; but Kari would 
smile disdainfully at mention of thrashing, 
turning pale from anger, however, when 
Sjur became too direct in his attacks, 
though she dared not answer him. He 
might give her trouble, for Sjur had great 
influence with their father. But Kari had 
not forgotten what happened at Skaret. 


Hay harvest had come, and Marit had left 
the saeter to help at home. 
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Old Rasmus Solsia had heard it whispered 
that Hakon went to see Kari. He opened 
his ears well and heard all he could, dis- 
daining however to question anybody. Ras- 
mus was a cool, earnest man of few words 
and no laughter. A smile would sometimes 
glide over his face, but it was rather an 
expression of scorn than of pleasure. 

Solsia was the best farm in that district, 
and Rasmus had great pride init. Every- 
thing was kept in the best of order. The 
day invariably began and ended with the 
reading of a chapter in the Bible, and the 
singing of a hymn. All on the farm were 
then gathered in the large room, its floor 
sprinkled with fine white sand, its long, un- 
painted table scrupulously clean, its rows 
of wooden milk-pans on the shelves along 
the walls, its Jarge double bed covered 
with gray home-woven blankets, and the 
spinning-wheel at its foot. 

One by one the men and the lasses would 
file in, seating themselves on the bench by 
the wall. A hushed atmosphere rested 
over the room as if everything moved on 
tiptoe. When all were seated, Rasmus read 
slowly and stumblingly. Deep sobs came 
from some of the women folks, as a dutiful 
sign of their meekness and emotion. Then 
came the hymn, slow and melancholy, with 
the deep voices of the men, the high pitch 
of the women, and the tremulous falsetto 
of one of the lasses, considered the finest 
singer of all. Rasmus’s eyes would wander 
slowly under his heavy brow from one to 
the other. He sang louder than the others 
with the exception of that girl, to whom he 
had taken a liking on account of her voice. 

The faint yellow light of evening shone 
in through the small-paned windows. Out- 
side the dew was falling, and the air was 
filled with the fragrance of the drying hay. 

One by one in close succession the people 
silently stole out again. Marit was the last. 

“Has Blomma had a calf yet?” asked 
Rasmus as she moved toward the door. 

“No, not yet,” she said quietly, stopping. 

“T suppose the creatures are doing well,” 
he said shortly, but more friendly than 
usual. 

“Yes, they are that. Solsia never gave as 
much milk as this year. She ought to have 
the bell if it were not that Blomma is always 
the leader,” Marit answered in her quiet sing- 
ing way, looking cautiously at her father. 

“And the young cattle?” 





























ON THE SAETER 


“All doing well if the bear does not get 
after them as it did last fall.” 

“Not much danger of that since they 
killed the old one and her cubs up under 
Svarttind last spring. You have seen no 
tracks in the moorlands, have you?” 

“No, not this year.” 

Neither of them spoke for a few minutes. 

Marit wanted to go but dared not. She 
felt there was something more coming. 

“ Have you seen anything of the people 
from Skogstad saeter?” 

“Yes, once. Mildred is up there this 
year. They lost a cow sliding out over the 
mountain — a good one, too, Mildred said.” 

Rasmus hardly knew how to get at what 
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he wanted, but he made up his mind to be 
direct about it. 
“Did Hakon ever get up to see you 


lasses?” 

Marit looked down. 
she said in a low voice. 

“Poor company for any girl,” said Ras- 
mus, short and hard. 

Marit sighed. 

“They say in the district that he goes 
there quite often. And they say more,” he 
added, speaking every word distinctly, — 
“that some day he is going to marry the 
youngest girl on Solsia. But it won’t be as 
long as I live, and both you and she, and 
he, too, ought to know it. Being older, 


“T believe he did,” 
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you ought to care better for your sister,” 
he said, more quietly. “It is a shame that 
one can’t send one’s lassies to the saeter 
without having that bastard sneaking around 
to see them, and brag about it over the 
whole district. But God help me if I make 
not an end to it.” And his fist fell on the 
table. “Ill put that fellow some day where 
he belongs, and as to now —if he does n’t 
stop going there [’ll turn them out of Rot, 
and you had better let them know it.” 

Again nothing was said for quite a while. 
Marit continued to look on the floor, pale 
and motionless. Rasmus was sitting on the 
bench with his back toward the table, his 
forehead wrinkled in deep thought. It 
grew dusk in the room. Marit still stood 
there waiting for more. 

At last Rasmus rose and went out. Marit 
remained for a while looking at the door. 
Then her tears came, but she hastened to 
wipe them away, and went out, too. 

A boat was coming up the fjord. In the 
hush of the evening she could hear the 
clattering of oars and the singing of the 
rower. She knew it was Hakon rowing 
home. From where? 


IV 


THE glow of the sun setting between a 
stretch of burning clouds and a range of 
distant, lofty mountains fell over Solsia 
saeter. 

Down below in the valley all was in a 
shadow. 

The fjord looked like a silver ribbon; a 
purple haze lay over the mountains, with 
some far off, rose-colored peaks dying away 
into the glowing sky. 

The nights were growing darker, the days 
shorter. 

Someone was singing down in the birch 
forest below the large rock slide from 
Svarttind, the utmost crags of which yet 
stood aglow in the sun’s last rays. 

Kari, with a bucket in her hand, stopped 
outside the hut and listened. The glow, extin- 
guished on the peaks, made the snow look 
blue in the crevices. A cool breeze rose 
and passed, sighing through the heather. 
The tarn and the pools in the moors looked 
like steel; the silence, after the soft hum 
of insects during the day, heightened the 
peace which rules the night among those 
lonely mountains. The delicate fragrance 
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of alpine flowers glided past on the limpid 
air, and far-off sounds seemed near by. 

“Bless the work,” said somebody behind 
Kari in a lively tone. 

Kari had commenced to milk. She looked 
around and saw Hakon with his red knitted 
cap pushed back, standing behind her. She 
rose, smiling. 

“If I hadn’t heard you singing below 
Swarttind, so that I knew you were coming, 
you would have scared me, speaking behind 
me that way,” she said, and laughed. 

“More cows to milk?” said he. 
me.” 

She objected,—it was no man’s work. 
But he took no notice, and went along, 
milking one cow after the other, helping to 
finish her work quickly. 

“What news in the valley?” said Kari. 

“None that I know of, unless it be that 
that father of yours has sent me word not 
to come to see you any more, my lass; 
for-——” 

“Where-for?” 

“If Ido he will do something too; the 
devil knows what; turn the old woman out 
of Rot, I suspect.” 

Kari looked attentively at him, but did 
not say anything. She carried in the milk 
and he followed,— seating himself on the 
edge of the bunk. He commenced to sing 
a spring-dance, marking time with his: feet. 

‘Who told you that?” she inquired, after 
having strained the milk. 

“ Marit did,” he answered dryly. 

“ And still you come?” she said faintly. 

He stopped singing and looked at her in 
astonishment. Smiling scornfully, he began 
to sing again, stamping with his feet. 

“Hakon?” 

He looked up. 

“Lad, he might do it,” she said almost 
questioningly. But he only smiled and 
went on singing. 

She went up to him, and laid her hand on 
his shoulder, and said earnestly: “ You had 
better give me up, lad.” 

He rose and lifted her on his arm and 
carried her outside, as though she were a 
child. 

“T am going to take you with me right 
now,” he said, walking toward the moun- 
tains. 

She pleaded with him to let her go, but 
he held her the more firmly, till he reached 
the brink of a deep glen. There he set 
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her down carefully on a flat rock covered 
with gray lichen. 

Below them lay the deep ravines, the one 
running into the other, with wild jagged 
cliffs, the water oozing out over them from 
the spongy marshes above. They were dark 
and scarry, with the hollow rumble of the 
invisible brook from the melting snow on 
Svarttind, working its way under the im- 
mense rocks. A weird, bluish cold — some- 
thing — neither light nor shadow fell over 
the peaks; the deep glens were growing 
dark; the strange, airy shadows faded away 
till only a faint glow was left on a far-off 
snow peak, and cold breezes were wafted 
down from the snowy fields among the high 
crags. Passing, they whispered in the ling, 
and died away in the dark glens. 

“See that dark hole right below the 
snow on Svarttind?” Hakon said, pointing. 
“Right above the steepest place there, 
where the snow reaches down the farthest 
between the crags. See? There used to 
live an old troll in there and that is the door 
to his cave; and maybe he lives there yet 
for all I know. At the time they built the 
church in the valley and rang the bells the 
first time, there came a mighty thunder 
from up under Svarttind, and there stood 


the old troll himself, throwing bowlders 
down the mountain, so they struck lightning 


every time they hit. He was just roaring 
mad, when he saw he was too late; for the 
parson had already made the sign of the 
cross over it; but one of the stones came 
mighty near hitting. The one now lying 
just outside the graveyard fence, you know. 
Since then nobody but old Guri has seen the 
troll, and that only once, when it looked as 
if he was trying to shut up the hole. The 
rock was too heavy for him, and you can 
see where he left it, right there, sticking 
out of the snow.” 

Hakon commenced to whistle, but Kari 
felt scared and moved closer to him. 

The hooting of the rock-owl moved from 
place to place on the other side of the glen. 
“Buuuu-uuu,” said the night wind in the 
ling, coming down from the land of death 
among the the eternal snow drives, passing 
like cold ghosts in their nightly dances. 
The glow of the twilight had entirely passed 
away, and the stars filled the sky with their 
glittering hosts. The mountains were im- 
mense dark masses; the fjord and valley 
became invisible and the air colder. 
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She pressed still closer to him,— far, far 
away from every one, alone with him, feel- 
ing his arms around her and his breath on 
her forehead. 

Some rocks, loosened high up on Svarttind, 
came thundering down, invisible in the 
darknesss, crashing, breaking, suddenly 
stopping, loosening again, striking faster, 
faster, faster, ending with a loud. bang as 
they reached the bottom of the glen; then a 
faint rattle of smaller rocks, and the echo 
carried it sighing from mountain to moun- 
tain, from glen to glen, making the silence 
still deeper, when at last it died away up 
among the peaks. 

“Seems the old troll is up here yet,” 
Hakon said, and laughed. “Or, perhaps it 
is the huldre over on the other side toward 
Svartmyr. She is envious because it is not 
she I am petting instead of you, my lass. 

“Go home, you sprite, you! ha-ha-ha!” 
he called loudly. 

“Sprite you u-u-u-u, ha-ha-ha!” answered 
the echo, first near, then dying away like a 
repeated answer from some one hurrying 
off. 

“She minds me tonight,” he said, “but 
she fooled me once.” 

Kari laid her head on his shoulder as if 
she wanted protection from all the spirits 
around her — the children of her mind. 

“T was hunting for the cattle here sev- 
eral years ago,” he said, “over among Gul- 
fjeldene. I had been traveling the whole 
day with not a cow to be seen, nor a bell 
to be heard. I reached the moor below 
Gulfjeld and sat down to listen for a_ bell, 
when I seemed to hear it way out over the 
moors. I hurried and followed the sound; 
but when I thought I was quite near to it, 
suddenly it was far off again. I climbed a 
large rock, and sure if I did n’t see the 
largest herd of the finest, sleekest cattle I 
ever saw, scattered over the moorlands 
clear to the edge of lake; and on a tussock 
sat the fairest lassie I ever saw. ‘ Hi, lass!’ 
called I, ‘seen the Solsia cattle down that 
way?’ But she never moved, nor did she 
seem to hear. She did not answer, but rose 
and walked toward the lake, driving the 
cattle before her. I hurried after, but the 
ground commenced to feel just like a boat 
in a heavy sea, and the next time I looked 
up for her, both she and the cattle were 
walking on the water right across the lake, 
disappearing into the mountains, which hed 
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opened like an immense church-door, and 
when they all were in, it shut. I knew 
then whom I had seen, nobody but the hul- 
dre watching the troll cattle; and before 
I knew anything about it, it was getting 
dark, and I in the middle of those large, 
swaying marshes, God help me!” 

“You have seen much,” said Kari con- 
fidingly. 

“T have that,” he answered proudly; “but 
bless me, if I ever saw a fairer lassie than 
Kari Solsia.” 

“You had better let her go, lad,” she 
said, low. 

“Go? ” and he laid both his arms closer 
around her. “Go?” he whispered warmly, 
and pressed her to him; “sweetest little 
lassie I know.” 

His breath, pure and warm, mingled with 
hers. He felt as if he never had been so 
strong before, and she never so wonderfully 
well, as when their lips met, with the night 
and the great silence all around them, far 
up among the vast, desolate mountains, all 
alone. 

V. 


“ HE—HO—LA LA—LA LA—BuUM!” Hakon 
was sitting on the edge of the bunk at 
home, up on Rot, beating time with his 
heels against it to a spring dance he was 
singing. Guri was raking the fire, glan- 
cing once in a while, at Hakon. She knew 
that when he was in that mood, he could be 
talkative; and as he had been away from 
home night after night, she knew there was 
something the matter, the more so as he 
had returned that morning sober, proving 
to her that he had been to no dances. 

“They say Rasmus Solsia is prating a 
good deal around, about you going to see 
Kari,” she said, watching him. 

“He ho—la la— bum —la ho!” 

Guri shook her head. That boy was half 
crazy when he was glad, just as she herself 
used to be when young. 

“Old Anders, who has been helping mow 
hay at Solsia’s this year,” she presently 
added, “says they talk roughly about you 
over there; and Marit was here a few days 
ago, crying. She said that father of hers 
had found out you went to see Kari, and 
blamed her for it. He had been mighty 
mad one evening, swearing that he would 
turn us out of Rot if you did not stop it, 
and saying furthermore that no fellow like 
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you should ever marry one of his daughters.’ 

“Nothing more have you to tell, eh? 
Better quit right now, for I have met Marit, 
myself, and know more about it than you 
do. But if Rasmus Solsia thinks he can 
scare Hakon Rot I ’ll swear up and down he 
has met his mate.” 

He rose and stretched himself, yawning. 
Guri smiled and winked. ‘‘ When that girl 
wants me and I want her, it will take some- 
thing more than the devil and old Rasmus 
into the bargain to hinder it,” added Hakon 
loudly. 

‘That ’s the way I like to hear a boy of 
mine talk,” said Guri proudly. 

“Well, she is the fairest lass in this part 
of the country, she is; and God help my soul 
if she does not belong to Hakon Rot now 
and forever.” 

Commencing to sing again, he made a 
dart toward the old woman. He grasped 
her by the arm and swung her around. She 
screamed :— 

“Let go—will you! Let go, I say!” but 
he only laughed and whirled her around as 
if she were a bundle and threw her on the 
bed, where she began to whimper and moan. 

“Eh — you don’t play any of that kind 
of tricks on me,” he said doubtfully, “like 
Per did on you, eh?” but she kept whim- 
pering. “Did not do you any harm, did I? 
So, so, baby mine.” And he took hold of her 
and began to rock her. 

“Let go of me!” she screamed and rose 
quickly, grabbing for her staff. 

He jumped to the door and went out, 
banging it behind him and holding on to 
the latch. After a little he opened the 
door again and stuck his head in carefully. 
Seeing that his mother had set to work 
making the fire on the hearth, he slowly en- 
tered. They exchanged glances but did not 
say anything for a while. 

“So you met Marit, did you?” She could 
not curb her curiosity any longer. 

“Hm, that’s what I did.” 

“And Kari too?” She was becoming 
exceedingly friendly. 

“Oh hoo,” he said roguishly, snapping 
his fingers. “Oh hoo, that’s what you 
want to know, that’s what you are after. 
Well, I suppose I did, as I came from there 
this morning,— and may be, by and by, 
Rasmus Solsia, won’t say much against my 
marrying her either. Eh? But don’t you 
come with any of your talk now, eh. Fine 
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lass and a good lass, and so little and lov- 
ing too, and damn a hypocrite like her 
father, 1 say.” 

“Good for you, my boy.” There came a 
ravenous expression into her face. She 
opened her big, ugly mouth and laughed, as 
Hakon danced out the door singing a ribald 
song his mother had taught him. He went 
striding down the mountain trail toward the 
fjord, where he entered a boat and rowed 
off toward the ocean, not to return until a 
week after. 

That evening when Guri went to bed she 
was singing softly to herself, something she 
had not done for a long time. She saw in 
her mind Rasmus Solsia bite the sour apple 
with a grimace. She would laugh at him 
now; and she did, but it was so loud and 
hoarse that she frightened herself, and 
watched the shadows around her carefully. 
She sometimes thought she saw Per lying 
there on the floor, with those big, ugly eyes 
of his, wide open and staring at her as they 
did that night when he was lying there dead. 


VI 
NIGHT — silent, dark, with glittering 
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stars, and faint lulling of the small waves 
on the fjord; darkness close up to the high 
mountains; strange, faint, waning lights 
over the distant peaks; splashing sounds 
from the wings of frightened sea birds, ris- 
ing to low flight over the fjord into deeper 
shades. 

Hakon was rowing with all his might. 
Behind the boat in its broadening wake 
shone the pale blue phosphorescence of the 
sea; and when he rowed near the shore he 
could hear the little waves, started by his 
boat, splash against the cliffs— so silent 
was the night. 

Sometimes came a faint murmur as of 
distant thunder from some narrow, dark 
fjord, then a splashing in the water, and 
again perfect silence, to be broken by the 
barking of the farm dogs, hearing the 
rattle of his oars as he passed. 

So he kept on through the long hours 
with only short rests, until there appeared 
far ahead of the boat a small island. 

The fjord, close to where it enters from 
the ocean, lay broad and silvery in the first 
light of morning. Large flocks of sea 
birds were yet sleeping, afloat on the tran- 
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quil water. Once in a while a seal raised 
its head and quickly disappeared, leaving 
large, waning circles of wavelets, when it 
would reappear farther off. 

Hakon rowed so hard that the water 
leaped and boiled at the stern of his boat, 
steering straight for the island. He 
rounded a low promontory into a shallow 
bay, where he landed, drawing the boat up on 
the cliffs where they were barely covered 
with water, and jumping ashore, he walked 
toward a low, tumbling down stone hut. 

In this hut once lived an old woman, the 
widow of a poor fisherman. She had died 
a while before at a great age, and as the 
island belonged to a farm, Hakon, who 
knew its owner, had obtained permission 
to live there under the common conditions 
pertaining to a tenantry. He knew that 
here he would have peace. There was 
nothing to do but to get away from Kot 
and the old woman. True, she was his 
mother, who had always been good to him, 
and proud of him, too; but then — Kari? 
It would not be long before the old woman 
and she would get to quarreling. Better go 
away. 

He liked it, too, out there where the fjord 
was wider, where the mountains were 
lower, near to the great ocean. He had 
lived by it when a mere child, before his 
mother had married, a time that was now 
like a dream to him, half lost in the mist of 
childhood. He used to hide in the cliffs by 
the roaring sea, and there his wild spirit 
had grown still wilder, where all alone, with 
clenched fists, he had hissed out curses upon 
those more fortunate than himself,— those 
who made him suffer for his mother’s sin. 
But if he had suffered for her, she had paid 
it all back in her odd ways of caressing 
him, and later on by humoring him, always 
taking his part against his step-father. 

Hakon was not one who reasoned much, 
but instinctively he felt the wrong done to 
him. And it had filled his spirit with a 
a bitter hatred. 

He entered the hut, looked around for a 
while, then went out and set himself to 
work to patch up the walls, all the while 
thinking and talking to himself. 

“That Rasmus Solsia! Hate him? Well, 
I should say so! And the way he hangs his 
head and sings in church! And then Kari 
— Kari? Well she is too good for Hakon 
Rot, she is; — but it’s too late now. And 
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then Rasmus Solsia is proud, he is,— and I 
am, too.” 

But Hakon had to admit to himself that 
there was very little for him to be proud of. 
Though that thought he hastily drove away. 

“Yet, Ido have one reason to be proud. 
Is not Kari Solsia mine, mine, mine? Poor 
little Kari— poor little lassie! She had 
cried,— poor little lassie! As if he were 
not strong enough to protect her against 
that brute, that father of hers, when all 
had to be told. Kari? His now? Yes, 
that was so.” 

He had never thought of it in that light 
before. He stopped his work in deep 
thoughts of concern, of responsibility. 
Surely a new kind of thought to him. And 
that Rasmus! Kill him? Yes, he could, 
by the living God! That hard-souled—what? 
Had n’t he (Hakon) starved, to pay the high 
rent on that poor, rocky, good-for-nothing 
grass patch up on that steep mountain-side? 
Had n’t Rasmus tried to take his mother 
from him while he yet was a child, the 
coward! tried to convict her of murder, the 
ugly, poor, old soul, the mother of his! Ah! 
and then go and sing in the church louder 
than others, and sit and sigh! Yes, sigh! 
And Hakon laughed aloud. O, he pitied 
him. Maybe he would come to own a 
farm himself some day. Maybe Rasmus 
Solsia would become poor and Hakon 
Rot rich. For a second he admitted to 
himself that it never would be so, but he 
drove that thought away also. He wanted 
to feel happy and begin anew, for Kari 
Solsia was his now. Yes, she was his for- 
ever. That he repeated again and again to 
cover well over that ever rising doubt about 
his ability to make a good home for her. 
Yes, she was his now, and he was fixing a 
home for her,— for him and Kari. And he 
promised himself that he never more would 
get drunk. He knew she was afraid of him 
on that account. Never, never more; that 
was just as sure as sure could be. And to 
make himself all the safer, he thought of 
how sick that drinking had often made him 
the day after. 

He set to work again sticking small rocks 
in the cracks between the large ones, sing- 
ing all the while. 


VI. 


Rasmus SousiA had been obliged to give 
in. Pallid, trembling with anger, he had 
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cursed his own child and sent her out in 
the raw night, sobbing and weeping. But 
it was soon over; for when Kari reached 
the glen and the creek, and entered into 
the darkness, instead of fear and sorrow, 
there stole over her mind an icy coldness, 
—a desperate hatred of her parents and a 
desperate love for him to whom she had 
given all of herself, and toward whose home 
she was hurrying, burning to see him and 
feel him. 

It did not take her long to separate her- 
self from her past happiness, her home, and 
her dreams of the future. She was not the 
old Kari Solsia any more. She seemed to 
belong to that poor little stone hut away 
up on the lonely mountain. Despite its 
poverty it seemed to draw her with a 
strange, weird attraction, — or was it that 
curse of her father’s and her mother’s 
whimpering nothingness that had trans- 
formed her? 

She reasoned not, but she felt the sudden 
great change in herself with proud satisfac- 
tion. And she raised her head against the 
raw wind sucking through the glens, and 
reached the rocky path, hurrying on with- 
out thought, climbing the steep, winding 


trail leading to Rot. 
Once only she stopped. She thought 
she heard some one call her name far below 


her in the darkness. It sounded like Marit’s 
voice. She listened, but heard it no more. 
Reaching the shelf where stood the hut, 
she seated herself on a rock right on the 
verge with the impenetrable darkness be- 
low her. The sparks were whirling out of 
the chimney into the darkness above, and 
the light from the hearth shone through a 
crack by the door. She heard no sound 
from within. 

That burning longing to get to him 
diminished now that she had almost reached 
there, and fear entered her mind. Suddenly 
she remembered that it was here the devil 
had come for Per; that it was here old 
Guri had met him often in just such dark 
nights; that she was sitting on the very 
rock where Guri once had shown her the 
print of his cloven foot. The raw wind 
moaned in the glen below her; she felt the 
fanning of large black wings from out of 
the darkness and heard strange, clattering 
footsteps on the fallen birch leaves. She 
started up and ran toward the hut. Open- 
ing the door, she stumbled into the room as 
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if hunted by Guri’s dark spirits clear to the 
very threshhold. She threw her arms around 
the old witch, who uttered a shriek of ter- 
ror. But the hag soon recovered herself 
to assist the sinking girl. 

“Ts that you, child of mine? 
help us, how scared you look! 
tried to kill you down there? And now 
Hakon is not at home. But he will come in 
a day or two. So, so, so! Don’t cry.” 

Kari began to weep hysterically, and old 
Guri led her to the bed. The large brush- 
fire warmed her, and Guri urged her to eat. 

“Let me rest, mother,” she said in a low 
voice. 

“Mother!” Was that what she said? 
It went right to Guri’s heart; it kindled 
there the fire of love, and she could 
have kissed her for it. But as she lay 
there, pale and beautiful, with closed eyes, 
Guri thought her too delicate to touch. 
She saw herself in comparison, — in all her 
darkness. And Kari, little girl of hers, so 
white and fine, was she not too good for 
Hakon too? 0, no— Hakon was a fine boy, 
he was. And she had called her “ Mother!” 
She had not heard that word since Hakon 
was little. It roused an old feeling in her, 
which had seemed dead for years, covered 
over by the ice of hatred to everyone, — 
sometimes even to Hakon when she felt she 
could not forgive him for being born of 
her. And now this little girl, fair and 
lovely, daughter of Rasmus Solsia, him she 
hated, driven away from home — for Hakon’s 
sake, too. Had she come to find shelter 
under her roof,—at old Guri’s—the de- 
spised old witch on Rot? 

““Mother,” she heard whispered again, 
“where is Hakon?” 

“‘Hakon, sweetie?” and she felt a strange 
tremble in her voice. What could be the 
matter? The tears dimmed her eyes. 
““Hakon, sweetie, will be home tomorrow,” 
she said, and commenced to sway her body. 
“Say that once more, child of mine. Itisso 
strange to hear. Old Guri has grown mean 
and sorrowful; but you have brought sweet- 
ness to her.” 

The old woman seated herself on the bed. 
Kari took her withered hand, and with a 
smile showing her large, white teeth, said: 
“TI feel better now, that I see you look at 
me that way.” 

Guri nodded. She knew not what to say. 
She felt that she had found something in 
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herself that she had lost and never expected 
to see again. 

Little by little, as the hours passed, the 
faint murmuring of the distant waterfall 
made the atmosphere sleepy. The mice 
were running along the roof-plates with 
gentle pattering. Guri was rocking herself 
inthought. It seemed incomprehensible to 
her; and all the by-gone days passed through 
her mind that evening. 


VII. 


HEAVY clouds were hanging low down on 
the mountains. The air was raw and moist, 
sometimes darkened with a heavy shower 
of beating rain. The narrow fjord looked 
narrower than ever. The mountains — 
what was visible of them -— were dark and 
dreary. A gust of wind would once in a 
while try its best to shake the last remain- 
ing leaves from the birches; but the large 
ferns were yet green; though looking rather 
tired —bent under all the superfluous 
moisture. 

Lively brooks were running everywhere 
in the glens, or boldly tumbling down the 


abrupt mountain sides like silver bands; 
and when the whistling wind subsided for a 
moment in the leafless treetops, one heard, 
through the sudden stillness, the deep boom 
of the waterfall, the merry splashing of 
cascades, and the jingling of far off cow- 


bells. The migratory birds were leaving, 
but the sea-gulls were soaring slowly into the 
gray mist over the fjord, uttering piercing 
cries as of joy that now they were masters 
for the long winter to come; or was it all 
this chilly moisture, that so pleased them. 
And when the sun succeeded in peeping 
through all this grayness, the fjord lay 
quivering like molten silver, soon again to 
look gray and cold. 

Early that morning Hakonand Kari started 
for their new home. She sat well bundled 
up in the stern of the boat. He would not 
let her help to row — he was going to take 
good care of her; even old Guri had told 
him that. He felt that Kari had renounced 
much for his sake, and that he had very 
little to offer her. Poor Hakon loved her 
in his way. There was not very much sen- 
timentality about it — but she was his; and 
what made him happy was that she leaned 
on him,—that, despite all talk and bad 
report, she had trusted herself to him will- 
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ingly — promised herself to him that night 
at Skaret—and she should not be sorry for it. 
Soon the mountains hid from them all view 
of their old homes; but as the clouds opened 
for a few seconds, Svarttind came looming 
out of the mist above all the other moun- 
tains, white and pure in her new coat of 
snow, the clouds soon hiding it again. 

Hakon was rowing with long measured 
strokes. Little was said, but he was mak- 
ing up his mind to much. A new life was 
to commence for him, He knew that Kari 
was afraid of his drinking. Sure enough, 
it did not do him any good to drink either, 
and he would not any more — sure — sure! 

She roused him from his thoughts by 
singing a song he had taught her. He 
rowed slowly in time with it. It was sad 
and melancholy even in its gayety —like 
a calling from far off, or like the warm, red 
evening light over a summer sea, its ca- 
dences dying away far out over the. track- 
less expanse, leaving behind the overpower- 
ing loneliness of the endless “‘ Blue moor,” 
as the fisher folks call the sea. When Kari 
had sung the first verse, she pursed her 
lips, satisfied with the effect, and began the 
second. 

Toward evening the gray clouds lifted so 
as to leave the mountains aglow in the last 
sun-rays. The deep fjord, perfectly trans- 
parent to great depths, reflected the moun- 
tains with their large yellow and red spots 
of autumn colors spread over the birch for- 
est in the crevices, still more aglow in the 
mirroring water. 

Night came, dark and chilly. The moun- 
tains grew darker until they stood coal 
black on one side of the fjord, and on the 
other showed a little of their true tints, 
though very faintly, as if nature had drawn 
over them a broad brush with thin gray color, 
following carefully their outlines, running 
into the deep blue sky, where a few large 
trees stood against it in miniature, almost as 
if that great brush of night had lost a few 
hairs at the outer edge of its track. And 
where a crooked birch leaned over the 
water, and where, near by, a rill came 
splashing and jumping down the steep 
mountain, plunging boldly into the fjord, 
there Hakon tied the boat for the night. 

They ate their simple supper of unleav- 
ened bread and dried goat-meat, talked to- 
gether for a while in low voices, lying in 
the stern of the boat on some straw and 
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their superfluous clothing, with a sheep-fell 
for cover. Their words became fewer and 
farther apart. At last in whispers,— one, 
two more words, and they entered dream- 
land. 

The wavelets rippled a soft lullaby,— 
here, there, everywhere, among the rocks, 
against the cliffs. Then nature sank into 
soft slumber, and the glittering stars deep- 
ened the silence. The wind died away over 
the waters, and night reigned. The deep, 
silent night among the Norwegian moun- 
tains. 

IX. 


YEARS had passed — twelve long years, 
since that day when Hakon and Kari landed 
on the island in the middle of the broad 


fjord, near the ocean. In that time Hakon 
had not gained a good reputation in his new 
neighborhood. When drunk he would attack 
friend and foe; and drunk he got every time 
he went to town. He had developed into 
a large, broad-shouldered, heavy man, 
strongly built in every way. There was a 
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cast of suspicion in his lurking eyes, and 
over his heavy, wrinkled brow. 

Hakon had no friends except such as 
drank with him, and the place where he 
lived looked friendless, too. But in the 
little one-roomed, sod-roofed stone hut, he 
had a pale wife and eight children; the last 
but one a cripple —a small boy with large, 
dreamy eyes set in a pale, sallow face. He 
could not walk without crutches. All the 
other children were healthy, but this one 
was born weak. Some people who thought 
they knew more than others about such 
things, shook their heads knowingly, and 
whispered something about the child hav- 
ing been touched by the underground 
people, and for that there was only one 
remedy. 

During all these years, little by little, 
Hakon had given in to the weakness of his 
nature. There had been a steady down- 
ward march, a succession of broken prom- 
ises to himself, to his pale wife, and in 
moments of despair, to hisGod. Hakon and 
his God! And who was this God? One to 
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whom he went in moments of extreme des- 
pair to beg for help — for bread,— or often, 
for aid against the evil in him; one whom 
he cursed when he did uot get what he 
prayed for, one whom he flouted when he 
felt no need of Him. And his moments of 
despair had become more common with the 
years — but also his curses. 

And Kari? Quiet and uncomplaining but 
pale. Many cares and a close succession 
of children had left their marks; her body 
was thiner and coarser; but her large white 
teeth were yet the same when she smiled, as 
she often did smile when others would have 
cried. It was almost as if that was her 
way of weeping; and thenshe would sing — 
sing away her troubles, lulling her little 
babies to sleep —and blame nobody, not 
even herself. 

When Hakon came home drunk she never 
scolded. Sometimes when not too much 
under the influence of liquor he would play 
with the children and laugh with her. Then 
he would willingly give her what was left 
of the money he had got in town for his 
fish. But at such times he lost his hold on 
himself still more. He would console him- 


self by thinking that he had not been drunk, 
—that he had quit it now; and the next 
time he would come home raving. Kari 
would go quietly about and get him to bed, 
when often he would suddenly burst out in 
half deranged, burning expressions of love; 
and in these last years he would cry — cry 


like a child in his drunken weakness. And 
patiently she mended his and the children’s 
clothing — coarse, homespun stuff with 
patch over patch. Her own was patched 
too, but always clean, though scant, and 
clinging closely to her thin, bony body. 

But if Hakon was meek at home, he was 
a terror abroad. He hated everybody ex- 
cept his own, and among them his little 
crippled boy held a strange position. Ha- 
kon could not quite decide whether to pity 
and pet him, or to show his contempt for 
so useless an addition to his already large 
family. So he seldom spoke to the child, 
and never lifted him when he fell. With 
all that he could never scold him. 

And through many a storm had Hakon 
rowed his boat home from town, when a 
man not drunk would have gone under. 
People said that Hakon Rot had made a 
contract with the devil, through his mother, 
the old witch on Rot. For-the stories about 
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her doings had reached clear to the utmost 
islands, where she had acquaintances of for- 
mer days. And as Hakon was among other 
people, so they thought he must be at home; 
and what was more natural? 


X 


IT WAS a long, stormy winter. The fish 
were scarce, keeping so far out in the 
ocean that small boats dared not venture 
there, and several of the large smacks had 
been lost on the infuriated Blue moor in 
the stormy winter nights. From all along the 
coast came reports of shipwrecks and lives 
lost. More than one brave pilot, who had 
ventured too far out in the open sea, seek- 
ing bread for his starving ones, had found 
a resting place among the seaweeds at the 
bottom of the cold Atlantic. Steamers had 
run ashore, fishing outfits were torn asun- 
der, boats crushed like nutshells against 
the cliffs, huts carried away; and widows 
and fatherless children or sorrowing old 
parents were left at home in the desolate 
huts on the snow-covered islands. The 
tranquil, narrow fjords were whipped to 
foam, and on the mainland, the avalanches 
came thundering down the wild mountains, 
sweeping everything before them, filling up 
rivers, and at one plaee, spanning the 
fjord with an enormous mass of loosened 
snow. The log houses and stone huts were 
carried with it like playthings. And still 
the air was heavy and gray with falling 
snow. Snow everywhere, except where the 
mountains were too steep to give it a rest- 
ing place; and there the black granite walls 
contrasted strongly with all the soft white- 
ness around. 

And in this wintry weather, amid all this 
snow and along these storm-whipped fjords, 
Christmas was celebrated with light and 
splendor, and jubilant singing and busy 
banging of doors in the cities, more quietly 
and with fewer candles, but not less happi- 
ness, among the officials, pastors, and mer- 
chants, out in the country; and so, gradu- 
ally down to the poor tenants and fishermen, 
who felt happy when they had anything to 
eat, not to mention dainties. 

In the large domes, under the glaring 
yellow light of hundreds of gas-jets, rose 
the thousand-voiced praise of “Glory to God 
on high!” In the small country churches, 
among the large snow drifts, and in the 
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outlying peasant huts, looking as though 
they might be crushed under their heavy, 
white burden, in the dim light of tallow 
candles and the steam of wet clothes, this 
praise of the new born Saviour had also rung 
out from voices less cultivated, but from 
hearts more needy and less greedy. 

In Hakon’s hut out on that small island, 
in the middle of that foaming fjord, a new 
life had been born, and on Christmas day 
the eight little ones stood by the side of 
the bunk, the smallest ones on tiptoe, to see 
their new brother. Kari, pale and smiling, 
showed him to them, allowing each one in 
turn to touch him very lightly with one 
finger. That was great happiness for them. 

Hakon stood by the window, gazing out 
with a worried look over the dark fjord. 
It was commencing to snow again, hiding 
everything in the gray, whirling, flaky mist. 
He put his arms on the upper window-sill, 
and rested his head on them. 

“ Hakon,” said Kari in a low, loving way. 
“ Hakon,”— tired, vibrating. Would he not 
hear? “Hakon!”’ a little louder. 

He knew what she wanted; but he felt 
too proud just then to be comforted; and 
he turned away and walked out into the 
storm. 

The wind howled and whirled the snow. 
The waves broke, thundering over the cliffs; 
and the snow-covered country, when it be- 
came visible between the storms, looked as 
if God had taken his blessing from it. 

“Hardly anything more to eat,” thought 
Hakon. And he cursed God with terrible 
oaths, threatening Him with clenched fists, 
daring him to knock Him down and be done 
with him, if He wanted to. Then he sud- 
denly thought of his mother. Somehow he 
longed for her just then,— old Guri Witch, 
as they called her. Ah, but she had petted 
him while little, and humored him when he 
grew older, and some way there had always 
been enough to eat, even if some of it had 
been stolen. Stolen? Stolen, eh? Why 
did not he, the fool, do the same? He 
looked into the mist in deep thought. 

Next day, when the storm had subsided, 
he rowed up the fjord to the nearest trading 
place. Between two islands the fjord wid- 
ened to a lake-like basin. On one side of 
this little salt water lake stood a small 
store, where the little steamer stopped once 
a day on its way to or from the city, bring- 
ing mail and goods and a few passengers. 
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On a square wooden wharf stood a small 
warehouse, and farther up from the shore 
the white-painted house, with the store 
and a garden behind it. A small bakery, 
belonging to the storekeeper, lay on the 
other side of a narrow lane, and nestling 
around it, a few out-houses, built of rough 
logs. 

The proprietor was an old bachelor, a 
thin, dry man, in a gray-worn black coat. 
He had the name of being hard to deal 
with, as so many a poor fisher experienced. 
The story went among them that he was in 
possession of great wealth hidden in the 
ground somewhere on the island. 

Night had falled when Hakon tied his 
boat inside the narrows. He stumbled 
along the shore, where, the tide being low, 
the cliffs were without any covering of 
snow. When he reached the wharf, he fol- 
lowed the road towards the house. A dim 
light shone out from one of the small, 
dusty windows at the back of it. 

Hakon stopped and listened. It seemed 
to him that he heard somebody walking on 
the wharf, but it was impossible to see any- 
thing. The sky was yet overcast with heavy 
snow clouds. He listened, holding his 
breath, and decided that it was only the sea 
rippling among the timbers of the wharf. 

He scaled the garden fence and looked 
into the room. There was the old man sit- 
ling on the edge of the bed, undressing 
himself, smiling, in deep thought, as he un- 
buttoned his vest. 

Hakon did not know what all at once 
took away his courage, but it soon came 
back with the thought of his suffering ones 
at home. No more flour for bread, no trust 
anywhere, and no money. 

The old man seemed suddenly to remem- 
ber something. After putting on his coat, 
he took the lamp and went into the store. 
Hakon jumped the fence again. The door 
opened and a broad light fell on the snow, 
then disappeared in the bakery; but the 
door to the store had been left open, and 
Hakon turned the corner quickly and went 
in 


‘He had hardly hidden himself behind 
some oil-coats hanging on the wall, when 


the light reappeared. The outer door was 
securely fastened, and the old man passed 
so close that Hakon could have touched 
him. A strange feeling ran through Hakon 
—a feeling of anxiety, such as he never 
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had known before. But he was in there 
now, where there was plenty of all he 
wanted,—if only the old fool would go to 
bed and tosleep. But he seemed in no hurry. 
He was rumbling along among boxes and 
barrels, putting things in order, which cer- 
tainly there was no hurry about, as next 
morning would have done just as well. It 
made Hakon impatient. The old man might 
even come where he was hidden. Then 
what? The door was locked; where could 
he escape? His desperate situation killed 
his daring, but not for long. There was 
one way he could save himself; but it was 
bread he wanted and not an old man’s life, 
—bread for those who were starving at 
home, he repeated assuringly. 

His nerves, ruined from long drinking, 
began to quiver. He tried to control them, 
but could not. He held his breath and bit 
his lip, but to no avail. He could have 
screamed and warned the man he wanted 
to rob. If only the old fool had left the 
door open, he would have pressed the 
southwester down over his face and made 
his escape! Would he never go to bed? 

At last the door closed, and only a faint 
spot of light fell through the key-hole, 
soon to disappear. He heard alow murmur, 
and distinguished the name of the Saviour; 
then stillness fell, broken a few times by 
the creaking of the bed. At last, deep, un- 
broken stillness. 

Hakon’s heart beat so hard that he could 
hear it; and the same strange feeling of 
desire stole back upon him. He was almost 
happy as he felt his way along the counter. 

He had noticed where the things he 
wanted were standing — the sacks of flour, 
the barrel with grit, and the keg of gin. 

Christmas! There had been no Christmas 
for him and his. But he would have it now! 
And in his greed he did not think of secur- 
ing his retreat. In the darkness he pushed 
some oars standing against the wall. They 
slid, making a scraping noise. He held his 
breath. The bed creaked. With one hand 
across his mouth, he listened. The sound 
was not repeated, and he bent down to lift a 
sack of flour to his shoulder, but bethought 
himself. He wanted a drink of gin first, 
and he put his mouth to the faucet and 
drank heartily. It seemed to give him re- 
newed strength. It stopped that quivering. 
Again he picked uptheflour,—whensuddenly 
the door opened, and the old man stood in 


his night-shirt with the lighted lamp in his 
hand! 

Hakon was blinded. He dropped the sack, 
grasped one of the oars and struck him on 
the head with it. The old man dropped to 
the floor with a faint cry for help, and the 
lamp exploded zs it fell, setting fire to his 
clothes. Hakon picked up the sack of flour 
and ran to the door, turned the key, and 
hurried down the road. 

The flames from the burning house cast 
a reddish light over the snow, making things 
beyond Jook still darker. Much as Hakon 
wanted to look around, he dared not; but 
reaching the boat he cast the flour into it, 
drew his knife and cut the rope and jumped 
in. Taking the oars, he rowed with almost 
superhuman force against the boiling cur- 
rent through the narrows. He saw the 
building tumble together and a cloud of 
sparks whirl into the night. Presently he 
rounded a promontory whence he could see 
only the glare cast over the mountains, and 
soon, by the winding of the fjord, he also 
lost sight of that. 

If Hakon believed he could row away 
from his thoughts, he quickly found that he 
was mistaken. The dread in him increased 
the farther away he got; and the night and 
the fjord seemed endless. He began to go 
over, step by step, all he had done. 

The waves sighed in the darkness. The 
air was raw and filled with mist, and the 
water dark and scary with the white- 
crested waves hurrying after the boat. 

“My God, my God!” he exclaimed. 
Would he pray? Of what use for him to 
do that now, and what use had it ever been 
tohim before? The fear of being suspected 
and caught worried him, and he felt a mer- 
ciless hatred for the man he had killed, be- 
cause he had killed him. Would it bring 
him into trouble? Did he not have troubles 
enough before? And he began to examine 
it all over again. The tracks in the garden 
would not show, the heat of the fire would 
melt the snow; and he felt comparatively 
happy again. 

Of course on the bare rocks along tlie 
water no tracks would be left. But a ter- 
ror suddenly ran through him — his south- 
wester — where was it? He wasso used to 
going without it at home that in his haste 
he had not noticed the loss of it. He had 
to feel twice over his head to satisfy him- 
self that it was not there. He laid the oars 
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in the boat and searched for it, but in vain. 
Where, where did he have it last? And 
again he went through it all. Had he taken 
it off in the store? If so, all right. Or 
had it been lost on the road toward the 
wharf, or on the cliffs? There it would be 


washed away by the high tide — and high 
tide it would be before morning. But in 


the road to the wharf? Had he? 

And he tried to recollect. He thought 
for a minute of returning and searching for 
it, but he dared not. 

“Old Guri Witch,”— he repeated several 
times absent-mindedly,—“‘Rot Guri; Witch 
Guri!” He felt so strange, his flesh was 
quivering again. “Guri, Guri, Guri;———” 
it said in him. Who was she? Why, his 
mother! Hismother? And she had stolen 
too. Had she murdered? She surely had 
not left her southwester behind her. Guri? 
Southwester? Why she was a woman and 
did not wear one! How was that? And 
again his deed passed before him. Had he 
hit him the second time, when his clothes 
had caught fire? And what was that white 
stuff at the bottom of the boat, almost 
touching him? He stared at it. Had he 


brought the body with him? Ugh! Had he? 


What for? Surely it was not that he wanted; 
it was flour for bread. Flour? And he bent 
down to look and kicked at the sack. Why, 
it was flour and not the body of the man he 
had killed. Killed? For a sack of flour! 
Merciful God! What had he done! 

O, but was it not Christmas; and could 
they live, all of them, without eating? And 
then why did not the old fool stay in bed? 

And he again assured himself that it was 
for bread he had come, and not to take a 
life. That quieted him somewhat. An old 
Christmas hymn came up in his mind, but 
somehow he could not sing it, though he 
knew it as well as the use of his oars; but 
the words ran through his head:— 

Christmas time, 

Fair and light; 

Angels soar in starry height: 
Sing of the Saviour to us born, 


Bringing joy to those who mourn, 
Halleluja! Halleluja! 


To all? How was it about that little 
home on the island? “Too small to come 
into consideration,” he thought bitterly. 
And he saw them before him, Kari and the 
little ones. Did he care for them? He felt 
like the wounded animal, which has de- 
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fended its young. Poor, poor little Kari and 
the littlest one of them. Solsia — Solsia — 
the high mountains — Guri, the mother of 
his — Rasmus — and that morning at Ska- 
ret — Svarttind — the huldre-garden up 
there — Christmas — Christmas! He could 
not think out a single thought. 


Among the hundreds of islands, large 
and small, the ocean has been transformed 
to a labyrinth of narrow water-ways; and 
by daylight Hakon found himself far from 
home. The low mountains were unknown 
to him, and turning around a point, the 
water lost itself in the flaky snow mist. 
He held his oars. Some old, gray, weather- 
beaten sea-gulls sailed close over him as if 
to learn what he had in the boat; but they 
soon disappeared in the mist again. 

The snow fell thicker. At last only a 
small spot of dark water was visible about 
him, and as he had no idea of the direction, 
he let the boat go before the wind. Some- 
times he would pass close to shore; but the 
clouds hung so low, he could see nothing 
but a narrow line of it. A. stupor came 
over him. Herested his head on his hands. 
The contorted face of his victim disappearing 
in the flames, and the sickening smoke from 
the burning oil would not leave him. That 
“Help!”— which had died away on the 
old man’s lips as he fell, seemed to have-an 
eternity behind it. It was as if every wave 
when it reached his boat whispered the 
same word. 

And Hakon forgot his surroundings, 
and his thoughts wandered to the home 
on the island. The pale, sorrowful, tired 
face of his wife stood plainly before 
him. He brought her flour, and she smiled 
to him as she did that morning at Skaret 
when she promised to be his. Even then 
he remembered that he had felt, away be- 
hind his other feelings, that he had no right 
to her, but — he wanted her, and that set- 
tled it. 

Flour for Kari and the children! And 
in his waking dreams, he carried the sack 
toward the hut; but it grew heavier at each 
step. There were all his little ones staring 
out of the window at him, and the one with 
the crutches, said: “There is blood on it. 
It is leaking blood, the sack is!” And 
surely it was; he felt it run into his face 
and soak through his clothes. He wanted 
to drop it, but it stuck to his back. It had 
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grown on to him, and ugh! when he turned 
his head, he saw the contorted face of his 
victim looking over his shoulder. 

“You wanted bread, Hakon, and you got 
blood!” it whispered into his ear, but its 
breath was icy cold; he felt his blood 
freeze. It was clinging to him, but it was 
not a sack of flour: it was the murdered 
man’s body! 

“T am going with you,” it said. ‘‘ O, carry 
me over the dark water,” it begged. “The 
night is dark. You took my life! Help me 
to find a resting place.” And it clung to 
him closer than ever. He gathered all his 
strength trying to throw it off, and — came 
back to reality. 

He felt easier when he realized that it 
was only adream. But it came again. 

Guri Witch — Guri— Guri Rot — that 
mother of his! He felt that he wanted to 
creep close to her and hide. The same ad- 
miration of her power in which he had felt 
safety as a child, made him long for her 
now. And—how could he see Kari, and 
that little crippled boy of his, when he felt 
he must be spotted with blood? 

Kari! And his tears broke forth. Such 
he had never wept before. Seeing her 
in his thought, he fancied himself stand- 
ing beside her. He reviewed all the 
events in their life till he reached that 
night at the Solsia saeter, when he had 
carried her in his arms out to the edge of 
the ravine. Why had he not kept on and 
lost himself with her among the mountains, 
never to return? 

And now! But Guri Witch, that mother 
of his—she had stolen. But what was 
more, she had given him life. He would go 
to her, so she could take it, too,— or should 
he take it himself? 

“Help — help —help!” whispered the 
foaming waves in the murdered man’s 
voice; and the clouds hung low over the 
sea, shutting out all view of the shore. 
Only these foaming waves begging to him. 
And it grew dark. 

The sea looked black between the white 
caps of the waves. They lifted his boat 
and played with it; they rushed past him, 
and they seemed to return to look at him 
with white faces of death; they rose against 
him in the murdered man’s shape. Was his 
boat lying still or drifting? He rubbed his 
eyes to see better. 

He rose, but the swaying of the boat 


made him lose his balance, and he fell back 
on the seat. 

“ Help — help — help!” it whispered. 
“Carry me over the dark water!” 

Hakon wanted to beg for himself, but he 
had lost the power of speech. His mouth 
was dry and burning as in fever. 

There it was again! 

“ Won’t you?” it said, first begging, then 
friendly, at last threatening. The mur- 
dered man with the crushed, bloody head 
was clinging to the gunwhale, with long, 
blue fingers. 

“Will you?” it said again with roaring 
voice, and fell into the boat. Hakon jumped 
up. Uttering a frenzied yell he tore the 
oar from the thole, and with all his might 
hit at the struggling shape; but, finding 
nothing to resist his blow, he lost his bal- 
ance, and fell. The black waves closed 
over him, and the dark night over them. 
The heavy snow clouds hung over the fjord, 
and a boat with a sack of flour in it drifted, 
guideless, into the darkness of a Norwegian 
winter night. 

XI. 


THE snow fell thick and noiseless. It 
laid itself heavily on the green branches of 
the spruce trees. It hung itself on the 
long, slender limbs and twigs of the birches; 
and the young forest stood up to the waist 
in it. It smoothed over the undulations in 
the field and filled the crevices in the cliffs 
and among the bowlders. It muffled all 
sounds -— even the jingling of the mail-car- 
rier’s horse-bell, which, in clear, frosty 
weather, had such a happy sound. 

The snow lay deep in the valleys, still 
deeper in the mountains; and the stream 
with the large, snow-covered rocks in the 
middle of it, looked dark in all the white- 
ness. The little red-painted church stood 
bravely up among the snow-drifts, carrying 
its great white burden with the patience 
becoming aChristian. And along the roads 
the snow-plow had thrown up large banks 
on both sides. 

Up on Rot a faint, gray smoke whirled 
from the chimney mingling with the slowly 
falling white flakes. The snow-drifts had 
gathered against the hut, reaching almost 
to the icicles along the eaves. Above, on 
the steep mountain-side, the snow lay in 
immense, threatening masses, hanging out 
over the shelves like broad, white tongues. 
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Old Guri was lying in the bed. Her face 
was withered and yellow like parchment. 
Her eyes were closed and sunken deeply 
into her head. Except for a faint, spas- 
modic drawing of her lips, one would have 
thought the old witch among the dead. 

The hut was orderly, but the fire on the 
hearth had almost died down. A large, 
gray cat was lying in front of it, purring. 
She had just been up on the stool by the 
head of the bunk and stolen the rest of the 
gruel which Marit had brought. She licked 
her whiskers, drawing up her legs under 
her; and with half shut eyes felt too lazy 
to even look at the mice running back and 
forth on the roof-plate. 

And all that soft mass of snow outside 
kept away any sound from the outer world. 

A large blow-fly, awakened by the fire, 
was beating against the window-panes. Up 
and down, up and down, it went, once in 
awhile stopping at the bottom to smooth its 
wings with its hind legs. And the purr of 
the cat, and the hum of the fly were the 
only noises in the room. 

The snow was continually falling, flake on 
flake; noiselessly building fantastic shapes 
over broken limbs and stumps, increasing 
the size of the broad, white tongues hang- 
ing out over the precipices, bending the 
limbs of the spruccs and firs till they could 
no longer hold the weight, and it fell off in 
fine sprays upon the lower limbs, which 
again bent and dropped their burden, and 
so on until it reached the ground. But the 
slowly falling flakes from the endless gray 
above soon renewed the burden. 

Rasmus Solsia stood at home in the 
kitchen. He had just brought news. Hakon 
Rot had disappeared; nothing had been seen 
or heard of him for two weeks. Probably 
he had gone under, — he and the boat. Of 
course, he had been drunk as usual, and 
God’s patience had come to anend. And 
now the old hag would soon go too, he 
thought. That would be a relief at last. 
But he folded his hands, and with pretended 
emotion, asked God for mercy for the sin- 
ner’s soul. 

Marit stood by the fire and poured some 
warm gruel into a small wooden vessel. 
She had a heavy black shawl wrapped over 
her shoulders and another like it over her 
head, falling well down over her forehead. 

“Poor, poor Kari!” And her soft heart 
filled with grief. 
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She hurried toward the door. She felt 
as if she was doing something for her poor 
sister, when she took old Guri something 
to strengthen her. Rasmus stopped her. 

“What have you there?” he said, point- 
ing to the vessel in her hand. 

‘Some gruel for poor old Guri,” she an- 
swered in her singing way, trying to smile. 
“She is very sick, and there is nobody to 
help her.” 

“Seems to me there is enough to do at 
home to help your own mother, without go- 
ing and carrying things away from the 
house in a winter like this one,” he said, 
lowering his voice as if he felt he was say- 
ing too much. 

““We have more than we need for the 
winter, Rasmus,” said his wife’s gentle 
voice from the dark corner by the hearth, 
“and old Guri has nothing to eat. It will not 
be long, Rasmus, before she will be gone.” 

“ And it is cold there if nobody tends the 
fire,” added Marit, with quivering voice, her 
feelings nearly overpowering her, thinking 
of Kari and the little ones away out on that 
lonely storm-swept island. 

But Rasmus stretched himself up and 
said loudly: “I have fed that deviltry now 
for twenty-five years and more, and what 
have I got for it? But since you seem to 
care for that old witch more than you do 
for your own,—begone if you want to be 
lost in the snow-drifts. There is neither 
track nor trail up there; but begone! May 
be you care more for that old hag than 
for your own life.” 

Marit hurried out. The tears she had 
fought to keep back now broke forth. She 
hurried down the road, sobbing, thinking of 
little Kari. She had not seen her since 
that early morning in the fall, years and 
years ago, when she had bidden her and 
Hakon a weeping goodby,—when it had 
frighted her to see Kari looking happy with 
her father’s curse resting on her. And 
Hakon,-he was dead now. She thought 
of his fairy tales, and involuntarily she 
looked toward Svarttind; but it and the en- 
trance to the troll cave were hidden in the 
whirling show-mist. 

The snow settled on her thick shawl. 
She shook it off once in a while. She 
reached the creek. There was the old 
rowan tree with a few clusters of berries 
on it yet, and she knew that was where the 
trail turned off to Rot. 
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She climbed the mountain, sometimes 
sinking up to the arm-pits in the drifts, 
looking for places where the ground was 
high, and the wind had swept some of the 
snow into the ravines. The white, falling 
flakes below, above, and around her, allowed 
her to see only a short distance. It was 
hard to hold the direction. 

She thought all at once that she heard a 
distant murmur from far up the mountain. 
The sound rapidly increased till it roared 
like thunder, coming nearer and nearer. 
She heard the creaking and sighing of large 
trees, and a strong current of air, filled 
with a thick spray of fine, hard ice-crystals, 
threw her over in the snow, just as the 
avalanche tore past at a short distance. 

It took a great bound into the gray abyss 
below, crushing, whirling the snow inter- 
mingled with large, torn up trees and bowl- 
ders. Reaching the bottom of the glen, it 
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stopped and died with an immense, deep 
sigh, repeated by the mountains. 

And the snow-flakes kept falling quietly 
and undisturbed, covering up the track of 
the avalanche and the place where the old 
stone-hut on Rot used to stand. It had 
been ground to pieces in the white mass, 
and the timbers and rocks had been carried 
with it out over the mountain side, crush- 
ing, thundering and sighing. And that was 
the last of Guri Witch. 

Whether the old troll stood up under 
Svarttind, helplessly looking at the acci- 
dent, or whether he dug her out of the 
snow and carried her where she belonged, 
nobody can tell. Sure it is, her body was 
never found; and people who think them- 
selves wiser than others insist that the 
creek carried her out into the deep fjord 
to meet Hakon— the only one for whom 
she ever had cared. 











“BEING SO BEREFT.” 


wrt shall I do — now being so bereft 
I may no longer look on any day 

And “He will come this evening” fondly say? 
How shall I, having now no pleasure left 
Of all the pleasures that of old were mine, 

How shaJl I gather up the hours and lay 

Them, each on each, all patiently away — 
And have the strength to plain not nor repine? 


How shall I nightly 


by what artifice — 


-Win the sweet Lady of Poppies for my guest? 
With what long pleadings buy the brief, brief bliss 
Of holding her, reluctant, to my breast? 

With what seductions may I lure her kiss 
Her blessed kiss of respite and of rest? 


Ella Higginson. 











TATOOSH ISLAND 


CAPE FLATTERY AND ITS LIGHT 


LIFE ON TATOOSH ISLAND 


By JAMES G. McCURDY 


THE lighthouse system of the United 
States has reached such a degree of 
efficiency and thoroughness that there is 
today scarcely a dangerous point or reef 
within her boundaries that is without its 
warning signal light. From Quoddy head in 
the northeast, to Cape Flattery on the north- 
west, our coasts are nightly lit up by this 
great chain of beacon lights; and while it is 
true that a small fortune is required each 
year to maintain this system, who will say 
that it is not well spent? The saving of 
life and property is simply beyond computa- 
tion. A few wrecks averted, with the sav- 
ing of their crews from a watery grave, 
more than compensates for a whole year’s 
appropriation. 
We can well be proud of the lights along 
the shores of the Pacific, for among them 
are some of the finest beacons of the world, 
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manned by men of intelligence and experi- 
ence. Many of these lights have become 
to us familiar household names; who among 
us has not heard of Farallon, Point Arena, 
Tillamook, and Flattery lights? Any of 
these are worthy of an article to them- 
selves, but. I desire to speak particularly of 
the latter light, as 1 can do so from an ex- 
perience gained from several visits to this 
station. Cape Flattery enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the most northwesterly point 
of land in the United States (outside of 
Alaska), lying at the entrance of the beau- 
tiful Strait of Juan de Fuca, in west lati- 
tude 124° 44’. It likewise can boast of 
the unenviable reputation of being the 
scene of some of the most thrilling marine 
disasters of modern days. In 1875 the 
steamer Pacific went down not far from the 
cape and three hundred lives and much 
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treasure were lost with her. Minor dis- 
asters without number have occurred from 
time to time, while the fate of the ship 


Ivanhoe and the colliers Montserrat and’ 


Keewenaw are still too fresh in our minds 
to need recalling. 

On the oldest maps extant Cape Flattery 
bears the name of Point Martinez, in honor 
of the Portuguese navigator, who first 
sighted it in the year 1774. Its present 
name was bestowed upon it by Captain 
James Cook, who in 1778, while on his last 
voyage, visited the locality in the good 
ship Resolution, searching for the mysteri- 
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points to an upheaval that in prehistoric 
times rent this portion of the continent. 
Beetling cliffs, ragged reefs, and huge 
masses of rock cut by the waves into fan- 
tastic shapes, abound on every side. For 
miles the bluffs rise abruptly from the 
water without a beach, while from the cape 
down to Dead Man’s rock, a distance of a 
mile, numerous sea caverns are to be seen, 
hollowed out of the rocks by the restless 
ocean billows. The largest is known as the 
“Cave of the Winds,” and extends far in 
under the cliffs. In this cave fish and hair 


seal congregate in great numbers and the 


CURIOUS FORMATIONS NEAR CAPE FLATTERY 


ous northwest passage which had puzzled 
the navigators of two centuries. He came 
in sight of the bleak-looking cape, and 
thinking that it gave the promise of a har- 
bor beyond for his weather-beaten vessel, 
called it Cape Flattery, and lay to, waiting 
for morning to continue his explorations in 
the vicinity. But during the night a furi- 
ous gale came on which forced him out 
to sea, so he sailed away denying the ex- 
istence of the strait, leaving the honor of 
its discovery and exploration to Berkeley, 
Gray, Vancouver, and others. 

The whole vicinity of Cape Flattery 


Makah Indians at favorable tides venture in 
and return with their canoes laden with 
booty. 

The light station is located on Tatoosh, 
a tiny island of some eighteen acres lying 
three quarters of a mile off the cape. 
Through the intervening channel the ocean 
currents swirl and boil around huge rocks 
and sunken reefs. Tatoosh is an Indian 
name, meaning “Thunder Bird,” probably so 
named on account of its supposed resem- 
blance to this miraculous bird, whatever 
that may have been. 

According to the Indian sages, when this 





terrible bird opened its mouth thunders 
bellowed, and lightning was caused by the 
flashing of its eye inanger. The island and 
the land adjoining the cape had been the 
home of the Makahs from time immemorial, 
but was given up to the government in 
1855, for thirty thousand dollars, the 
“Great Father” at Washington having a 
reservation of twenty thousand acres in the 
vicinity set apart for their use. The light- 
house was completed in 1858 and since that 
time its brilliant ray has acted continuously 
as a guiding star to numberless vessels 
bound in and out of the Strait of Fuca. 

On the Vancouver shore opposite the 
good work is taken up by Carmanah and 
Cape Beale lights, but with less success, for 
that shore is known among shipping men 
as the “Ships’ Graveyard.” A tremendous 
tide sweeps toward it, and aided by treach- 
erous winds and dense fogs, a combination 
is formed perplexing enough to foil the 
skill of the best of navigators. Consequently, 
every now and then another victim is added 
to the dread register of the Ships’ Grave- 
yard. The revenue cutters, while searching 
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CAVE ON TATOOSH ISLAND 


for the lost Ivanhoe, counted the remains 
of thirty-four wrecks on the Vancouver 
coast. The latest addition to the number 
was the fine ship Janet Cowan, which went 
ashore during the winter of 1895 and be- 
came a total wreck, with a loss of seven 
lives.’ 

At a distance Tatoosh island might easily 
be mistaken for some uncouth sea monster 
resting upon the surface of the ocean. A 
nearer approach clearly shows its volcanic 
origin. It rises abruptly from the water 
to a height of about one hundred feet, its 
rocky sides splintered and hollowed out by 
the battering rams of the ocean. A fringe 
of beach on the north end affords the only 
landing place on this uninviting little isle. 
A pathway cut in the rock leads to the top, 
where one is agreeably surprised as to the 
character of its surface. A deep soil covers 
the rocky foundation, and this gives sup- 
port to a carpet of grass of most pro- 
nounced green throughout the year. Here 


* IThese lines had not been written an hour before the 
news came that the schooner Vesta and steamship 
Cleveland had met with destruction on this treacherous, 
rock-bound coast. 
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and there stand buildings as white as re- 
peated coverings of paint can make them, 
the light tower looming up from among 
them. 

The first request that the visitor makes 
is to be allowed to climb the tower and in- 
spect the light, and there are but few places 
where one is more amply rewarded for his 
trouble than at Tatoosh. The top of the 
tower is 152 feet above sea level, and from 
this point of vantage an extended view of 
the surrounding country is obtained. Across 
the thirty mile stretch of strait to the 
northward, the rugged shore of Vancouver 
island looms up. Eastward is the cape, 
with its reefs and beetling cliffs, backed by 
a succession of spruce-covered hills. To 
the southward Flattery rocks and Umatilla 
reef stretch their ugly forms far out from 
the mainland, a constant menace to shipping. 
In the west nothing is to be seen but a sea 
of tossing waves, where you can watch the 
sun in the afternoons until he drowns him- 
self away out where the sky and waters 
seem to meet. On any day when the 
weather is fine a perfect demonstration as 
to the rotundity of the earth is to be ob- 
served. Asa vessel sails away to the west- 
ward first her hull and then yard after yard 
disappears behind the horizon, and with a 
powerful glass she can be kept in view until 
nothing is to be seen but the flag fluttering 
at the masthead. 

Tatoosh is fitted with a first order Fresnel 
light, which is visible for a distance of 
twenty miles. The lamp is a huge affair 
and with the lens and brilliant silver reflec- 
tor, occupies the entire top of the tower. 
As in all first order lights, the lens is con- 
structed in prisms, so arranged as to focus 
the light upon a space hardly a foot wide, 
called the focal plane. At a distance no- 
thing is visible but this band of dazzling 
light. In the lens is set a sector of red 
glass which causes a ray of colored light to 
fall across Duncan rock, a black old mon- 
ster that lies out in the strait directly in 
the way of passing vessels. When a vessel 
enters the red ray a sharp lookout is kept 
until the warning beam is left astern. 

The lamp is free from explosions, owing 
to the fact that oil is fed to it only as 
needed. This is accomplished by means of 
a weight known as the “plunger,” which 
lies upon the surface of the oil in the tank 
and forces it into the lamp through tubes 


fitted with delicate valves. The tower is 
solidly constructed of brick and stone, with 
an iron room for the lamp and lens at the 
top. But although so securely made, dur- 
ing the winter storms it vibrates and trem- 
bles in a manner calculated to terrify a 
person of weak nerves. The wind howls 
and moans around the tower like a being 
in distress, and at times the spray from the 
breaking billows sweeps entirely over the 
structure. Some one must be in the lamp 
room throughout the night to see that the 
lamp burns properly, and this position is 
often a trying one even to experienced 
men. A number of times assistants have 
refused to serve their watch, preferring to 
hand in their resignations rather than 
tempt fate by remaining in the tower. One 
man, who had rather a weak brain to com- 
mence with, could not stand the solitude of 
the station and attempted to commit sui- 
cide by leaping into the sea. He was 
found on the rocks in an unconscious state, 
rescued, and sent ashore at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The salt spray quickly dims the brilliancy 
of the light and must be frequently re- 
moved. During the rough weather this is 
a dangerous task; for should one lose his 
hold, he would meet almost certain death, 
falling from such a height. The lens at 
Tatoosh yearly causes the death of many 
sea fowl. As they come driving along on 
the storm, they are dazzled by the light 
and strike the glass with sufficient force 
to wound or kill them. After a severe 
blow many birds are found at the foot of 
the tower. 

One drawback to the pleasantness of a 
residence upon Tatoosh is the excessive 
rainfall. The warm vapors of the Kuro 
Shiwo, or Japan current, float in and con- 
dense against the lofty peaks of the Olym- 
pic range, causing heavy rains and dense 
fogs. One hundred inches is the average 
yearly rainfall, the heaviest in the United 
States. Averages elsewhere run from eight 


-to sixty inches. The fogs come rolling in 


like solid walls, necessitating the constant 
running of the fog signal, much to the 
disgust of the assistants, to whom it means 
double duty. 

In a little building near the edge of the 
island, securely clamped down with chains 
and rods, is the Weather Bureau station. It 
fairly bristles with an array of scientific 
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CAPE FLATTERY AND ITS LIGHT 


instruments for measuring the velocity of 
winds, rainfall, temperatures, and atmos- 
pheric changes. Owing to the many storms 
centering off the Vancouver coast, the 
Tatoosh station is considered one of the 
most important inthe country. Besides the 
regular bureau work, vessels are reported 
and shipping generally is helped in numer- 
ous ways. A submarine telegraph con- 
nects the island with the mainland. Owing 
to the strong currents and rocky nature of 
the bottom, the cable is often cut. Then 
officials at Weather Bureau headquarters 
fume and shipping men rave until it can be 
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repaired. Large canoes are brought from 
the agency, and by the use of grapnels the 
cable is lifted to the surface and the break 
repaired. The feasibility of an overhead 
wire is being discussed, and most likely 
such a line will ultimately be constructed. 

The regular means of communication 
with the outside world is the canoe of the 
Indian mail-carrier. He makes the seven- 
mile trip from Neah bay (weather permit- 
ting) twice a week and also transports 
passengers to and fro for a consideration. 
As they are paid by the trip, these carriers 
take some tremendous risks. Old Doctor, 
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a veteran carrier, has had three canoes 
smashed to kindling wood at various times 
in endeavoring to make a landing in the 
surf. Often the only way to get the mail 
sack ashore is to throw it from the bobbing 
canoe to a rock, where the keeper stands 
ready to catch it. 

The Tatoosh station is in charge of a 
keeper and three assistants. Their life is 
far from being the one of ease and comfort 
that many believe it to be. On the con- 
trary, the hours are long and the compensa- 
tion small. Besides serving regular hours 
on watch, there is an endless amount of 
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cleaning and repairing to be done. 
inspector makes frequent and rigid investi- 
gations, and woe to the keeper whose light 
is not found up to the standard. At least 
once a year the tower and buildings must be 
painted, the grounds kept in order, and the 
coal and water supply guarded with jeal- 


ous eye. A log must be kept of each day’s 
proceedings, and frequent fogs make many 
extra hours of work. One month’s vaca- 
tion a year is allowed, which is considered 
quite liberal. A library of good books is 
furnished, and these are changed as often 
as desired by the tenders. These serve to 





THE SHIPS’ GRAVEYARD 


occupy time while on night duty, and go far 


towards relieving the monotony of light- 
house life. 

Two of the caves on Tatoosh run com- 
pletely through the island. One may easily 
make his way through the smaller of these 
when the tide is low, but as far as I could 
learn no one has ever attempted to pene- 


trate the other. During a storm the waves 
thunder through these subterranean pas- 
sages with such tremendous force that the 
whole island is perceptibly jarred. At such 
a time one can hardly free his mind from 
the impression that the island is about to 
collapse and return to the ocean depths 
from which it rose. Below the cape is an 
immense leaning rock, 140 feet high, known 
as Fuca Pillar, which is plainly visible at 
Tatoosh. It is considered unscalable but 
the Makahs have a legend that once in the 
long ago a young man of the tribe, while 
hunting duck eggs, gained the summit. But 
to descend he found impossible, as a single 
misstep would land him on the rocks be- 
neath. He preferred to remain on the 
summit, rather than run the fearful risk. 
His friends tried to secure his release, but 
all plans failed and he is said to have met 
death by starvation on that lonely pillar. 
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To this day the Indians are firm in their be- 
lief that his spirit stands guard over the 
rock, and in consequence it is shunned by 
the whole tribe. 

The Thirteenth lighthouse district, to 
which Cape Flattery station belongs, has 
two tenders in its service, the Manzanita, a 
wooden vessel, and the Columbine, a fine 
steel steamer. During the year these tend- 
ers steam some fourteen thousand miles 
each. In 1895 the Columbine made an in- 
spection of Alaskan waters and cruised to 
latitude 59° 29’, the highest point ever vis- 
ited by a lighthouse tender. 

This sketch could hardly be called com- 
plete without mention of the numerous tug 
boats that make the cape their rendezvous, 
on the lookout for tows. This industry is 
virtually controlled by the Puget Sound 
Tug Boat company, which operates a fleet of 
eight powerful tugs, with headquarters at 
Port Townsend, the port of entry for the 
Puget Sound district. It was one of the 
company’s tugs (the Wanderer) that picked 
up the City of Puebla, when that steamer 
came so near going on the rocks in the 
vicinity of the cape through the breaking of 
her shaft. The Holyoke, another tug owned 
by the corporation, made a trip to St. 
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Michaels during the summer, a long jour- 
ney for such a craft. 

A fact that cannot escape notice is that 
so many vessels come to grief in the vicin- 


ity of lighthouses. Vessels seem deter- 


mined that when their turn comes to “go 
ashore” they will do so with a lighthouse 


close by, much to the dismay of the light 
keeper, to whom such affairs usually mean 


an investigation. A case in point is that 
of the bark Matilda, which went ashore at 
Tatoosh in September, 1897, and became a 
total loss. The night was clear, but the 


old craft got caught in the powerful inset- 
ting tide, and the wind failing at this criti- 
cal time, she went on the rocks in the very 
shadow of the light tower. 


Congress is considering the advisability 
of creating a harbor of refuge at Neah bay, 


as an aid to disabled vessels and ship- 
wrecked crews. There is also being con- 
structed a lighthouse for Umatilla reef, and 
this vessel will probably soon be placed at 
her station. May she prove successful in 
keeping many vessels from leaving their 
bones near this Hatteras of the Pacific. 





A PANTOUM OF ARCADIE 


DREAMS and hopes are free to soar 
In the vale of Arcadie. 

Fancy opens wide the door, 

There I wander far and free. 


In the vale of Arcadie, 

I am. sovereign of the land. 
There I wander far and free, 
Mysteries on every hand. 


I am sovereign of the land, 

In the home of Pure Romance, 
Mysteries on every hand, 

By my side the fairies dance. 


In the home of Pure Romance, 
Plots grow thick on every tree. 


By my side the fairies dance, 
Sirens sing their songs to me. 


Plots grow thick on every tree, 

Dark eyes gleam from casements high, 
Sirens sing their songs to me, 

Gallant knights go pricking by. 


Dark eyes gleam from casements high, 
Fairy spells around are cast, 

Gallant knights go pricking by, 
Glorious deeds crowd thick and fast. 
Fairy spells around are cast, 

Dreams and hopes are free to soar, 


Glorious deeds grow thick and fast, 
Fancy opens wide the door. 


Maida Castelhun 
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IN THE LOGGING REGION 


Oscar Maurer, 22 Ellis Street, San Francisco 


THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST—V 


44 HY,” says M. de la Sezeranne in the 

Revue des Deux Mondes, “should 
we call a man an artist who produces pic- 
tures with a bit of charcoal, and deny the 
title to another who produces pictures by 
intelligently availing himself of a ray of 
the sun?” 

So all may ask themselves who have 
seen the truly remarkable exhibition of the 
San Francisco Camera Club. An isolated 
photograph, where light and shadow, pro- 
portion and perspective, seem to correspond 
to the unwritten laws of fine art, may seem 
to have attained these results by accidental 


VoL. xxxI—23 


means, for a camera is, to the average mind, 
a mechanical contrivance, by means of 
which one’s vanity is gratified by seeing his 
face and form immortalized in his most 
amiable mood, or an invaluable aid to the 
police in detecting criminals. But when 
one sees a large collection of artistic photo- 
graphs, and recognizes the individuality of 
the photographer in each piece of work, 
just as one recognizes the individuality of 
the painter or sculptor, then we can say 
that the work is no longer a “reproduc- 
tion” but a production — almost a creation. 

It is not now necessary that the perspec- 
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tive should be exaggerated, or that unim- 
portant details should be emphasized, or 
even allowed to maintain their place in the 
photograph. The photographer, when he 
waits patiently — perhaps hours—for a 
certain light to enchant the scene he has 
found beautiful, does not allow this period 
of watching for effect to be neglected. The 
thrill that comes over him at the moment 
of seizing that significant expression of 
the landscape, does not pass with the pass- 
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the charm of the undefined or half-defined 
beauty, and often produces those mysteri- 
ous effects that approach so nearly the 
realm of the artist. Undoubtedly the im- 
agination is entering, if it has not already 
entered, the work of the photographer, and 
where this highest of the human faculties 
plays a part we have no right to patronize. 

Amateurs have produced most of the 
really artistic work. It is they who take 
time to wait for those visits of the light, or 


THE “GENTLE STEPMOTHER” AGAIN 


Mrs. A. O. Judson, San Francisco 


ing light. It lasts during the long period 
of development, during which he empha- 
sizes those parts of the picture that seem 
of the greatest importance. The cloud 
effect may receive his especial care — or be 
neglected altogether and allowed to fade 
from the plate. Each moment means some- 
thing to the developer. He must think and 
act quickly. A careless movement or lack 
of skill may destroy the work which has 
taken him many a lonely mile, and kept 
him waiting many a long hour. He realizes 


of the shade, that make such a difference in 
the scene. They, speaking generally, have 
the money to seek the unfrequented ways 
that seem to offer the greatest pleasure to 
the photographer. Their travels are the 
most extensive and they have the greatest 
pleasure in making a scene their own. No 
one doubts but that the mere collection of 
scenes, like the collection of souvenir spoons 
or autographs,—or anything,—is a nui- 
sance, but the advance guard of almost any 
great movement receives, and perhaps 





deserves, a certain 
amount of ridi- 
cule. Fads are al- 
ways ephemeral, 
andalreadypeople 
are buying fewer 
toy cameras as 
they are accumu- 
lating fewer post- 
ers,and theresults 
are already to be 
seen. Those who 
have really found 
their work of last- 
ing pleasure, have 
studied it care- 
fully from its sci- 
entific as well as 
artistic stand- 
point,and are con- 
tinually demand- 
ingahigher grade 
of appliances. The 
greatest improve- 
ments of the cam- 
era have been 
made byamateurs. 
They have discov- 
eredthedifference 
that the materials 
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Number 36 GREEN POND, NEW JERSEY 
Iva G. Nixon, Germantown, Philadelphia 


Arthur Inkersley, 508 Montgcmery Street, San Francisco 
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make in the qual- 
ity and beauty of 
photographs, by 
thought and ex- 
periment. The 
best results in 
posing have been 
obtained by ama- 
teurs. 

Photography is 
work in which wo- 
men are taking a 
prominent part. It 
seems well fitted 
to their taste and 
inclination, and 
many really nota- 
ble professionals 
have been pro- 
duced among 
them. 

Mrs. Cameron, 
a London photog- 
rapher, has taken 
the photographs 
of many of the 
most famous peo- 
ple of our time. 
In the “Annals of 
My Glass House ” 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB HOUSE, TIBURON, MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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Oscar Maurer, 22 Ellis Street, San Francisco 


Number 39 WILDWOOD POND, PENNSYLVANIA 


Iva G. Nixon, Gernantown, Philadelphia 
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KIMBALL CREEK, KING COUNTY, WASHINGTON 


Oliver Phelps Anderson, 1310 Thirteenth Avenue, South Seattle 


she reveals the esthetic thought and study 
she has spent on her work. Thomas Carlyle, 
for instance, passed many hours in her studio 
and during her conversation with him, she 
watched, just as a portrait painter would, 
for the revelation of character and soul. 
When some unusual expression lighted his 
face, and when he was utterly unaware of 
her intention, she snapped the camera. Thus 
the self-consciousness, the vanity, revealed 
in most photographs does not destroy the 
strength of the face. 

Amateurs have not, as a rule, succeeded 
as well with the portrait as with landscape, 
but this ability will develop with the devel- 
epment of the art, — which is as yet in its 
infancy. 

Coming down to the particular matter of 
the OVERLAND competition, we have to re- 
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port a great spread of interest init. Photo- 
graphs have been arriving in larger num- 
bers, and the decision as to which are the 
best ones to reproduce has been no light 
task. The criterion the Editors have tried 
to keep in mind is to give as great a variety 
as possible, so that all classes of tastes may 
find something to their liking, and to include 
every photograph that seems to them at all 
likely to win in the competition. 

It often happens that a photograph, by 
reason of its richness of tone, or of the 
care in its mounting, or artistic roughness 
of the paper on which it is printed, is very 
attractive in itself, and yet transposed to 
the printed page, with the loss of delicacy 
necessarily entailed in the mechanical pro- 
cess, or with the rich brown turned into 
the plain gray, or the artistic roughness 
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only represented by a muddiness in high 
lights and a graying of the deepest shadows, 
is far from satisfactory. “Printability” is 
a quality that must have its weight in a 
competion of this kind. 

None of the people sending the pictures 
of this month have availed themselves of 
our offer to print brief descriptions or ex- 
planations of the objects photographed. 
The pictures, however, are sufficiently elo- 
quent in their representations of animals, 
water, forests, and clouds. A second pic- 
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subject of many a fine photograph, veiling 
a too realistic background in an attractive 
way in a picture, though not at all attrac- 
tive in the stifling reality. 

Water, too, is a desirable help in the 
photographer’s scenic material, whether the 
surface of the bay ruffled by the wind, or 
the quiet pond doubling the beauty of the 
shores by its reflection, or the dashing 
brook, with its touches of Chinese white 
against the dark rocks. 

The lack this month seems to be in figure 
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Copyright 1808, by W. J. Piatt 


W. J. Piatt, 22 Ellis Street, San Francisco 


ture of the “Gentle Stepmother,” published. 


in February, seemed a still better represen- 
tation of the fine dog taking care of the 
newly hatched chicks. It would seem that 
even with the best intentions the great fel- 
low would have injured his little self-under- 
taken charges, and yet we are told that the 
only damage done them was to get them so 
moist by gently licking them with his great 
tongue that they had to be taken into the 
house and dried with blotting paper. 
California’s dusty roads have been the 


work, but there are already on hand for the 
next selection some photographs that will 
change all that. 

This is written too soon after the issue of 
the March number with its coupons to be 
able to announce the receipt of many bal- 
lots, and yet the Editors hope that every 
one of our readers interested in the subject 
will be kind enough to take a fair look at 
the February and March pictures and regis- 
ter their approval of the best by filling out 
a ballot and mailing it to the OVERLAND. 
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DEAD MAN’S ISLAND, SEEN FROM SAN PEDRO HARBOR 


A VANISHING 


ISLAND 


AN HISTORICAL LANDMARK AT SAN PEDRO 


sy MRS. M. BURTON WILLIAMSON 


S AN illustration of Nature’s progress 
in removing one of her own landmarks, 
a little island in Southern California ex- 
hibits a fine example. Within a few years 
the whole facies of this island has been 
changed by the erosive power of waves and 
tides, as well as by the winter rains. The 
base of the Dead Man’s island, daily lashed by 
the rushing waves, shows the effect of waves 
and tides in their action on Pliocene rock; and 
the upper stratum, or summit, tells the story 
of the destructive power of rain on the more 
recent, or Quaternary formation. In the 
Transactions of the Isaac Lea Conchological 
Chapter of the Agassiz Association, the 
Honorable Delos Arnold says of the Dead 
Man’s island:— 


To one who has spent many pleasant and profitable 
hours in this lonely spot, it cannot but cause an abid- 
ing sorrow to witness the devastation that is con- 
stantly and rapidly going on by the relentless waves. 
Within the recollection of persons now living, the 
island has diminished one half or more, and there are 
now living those who will see the tides sweeping over 
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the spot where the receding island now stands, unless 
some steps are taken to protect it. 


A few years ago the ocean on the west 
side of the island could only be reached 
either by way of the inner harbor, or by . 
climbing to the top of the island then de- 
scending the precipitous trail on the north- 
west corner, but now one can walk all around 
Dead Man’s island without obstruction. This 
has been made possible by an arch cut 
through the solid rock. A hole which ap- 
peared to be an entrance to a small cave in 
the rock, has been enlarged by the waves 
and breakers that lash with prodigious 
force against the base of the island, until 
an arch has been formed in the Pliocene 
rock. When the tide is high the breakers 
sweep through this arch, but at low tide 
one can easily pass through around the 
island. 

Dead Man’s island, also known as Jsla de 
los Muertos, is so small it appears only like 

The Nautilus. 
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a pile of sandy soil in the Pacific ocean 
when viewed from the mainland, but many 
islands of far greater dimensions are of 
less value to history or science. Histori- 
cally it is identified with the retaking of the 
capital of California, at that time the Pueblo 
de los Angeles, and scientifically it has a 
national reputation on account of its fossil 
shells. 

At one time it was possible to wade in 
low water from the town of San Pedro to 
the island, but the building of an inner har- 
bor, twenty-five years ago, between these 
two places has brought in a stretch of 
water that can only be spanned by a skiff, 
or boat. A breakwater, a mile and one 
quarter long, connects Dead Man’s island, 
on the east, with a long sandy beach, for- 
merly known as Rattlesnake island, though 
now called Terminal island. 

On a clear day the view from the summit 
of Dead Man’s island is fine. One can see 
on the west, the little watering place, Santa 
Catalina, with its narrow isthmus plainly 
visible, from twenty-five to thirty miles out 
in the Pacific ocean. On the mainland, 
jutting out from the Palos Verdes hills, 
Point Fermin, the lighthouse, defines itself 
against the horizon, then, stretched along 
one after another on the high bluffs, the 
towns of San Pedro, Wilmington, Long 
Beach, and Alamitos, encircle the bay of 
San Pedro. 

It is easy to conjecture why the island is 
given so gruesome a cognomen as Dead 
Man’s island, or Jsla de los Muertos, by the 
Spanish in California, as the name hints at 
a legend. Colonel J. J. Warner, who came 
to this coast in 1831, said' the island bore 
that name when he arrived, because a sailor, 
who died on a vessel trading on the coast, 
was buried on the island. Some years after 
R. H. Dana, Junior, was a sailor before the 

mast in the American merchant service, and 

sailed on the Californian coast, and he has 
given Us a graphic picture of this island in 
his “‘ Two Years Before the Mast.” He was 
in San Pedro one Sunday in 1835, and his 
brig lay in the offing as far out as he could 
see:— 

The only other thing which broke the surface of the 
great bay was a small, desolate looking island, steep 
and conical, of a clayey soil, and without the sign of 
vegetable life on it; yet which had a peculiar and 
melancholy interest to me, for on the top of it were 


1Colonel Warner gave this reason to Mr, Stephen 
Foster for the name of the island. 


buried the remains of an Englishman, the commander 
of a small merchant brig, who died while lying in port. 
It was always a solemn and interesting spot to me. 
There it stood, desolate, and in the midst of desolation; 
and there were the remains of one who died and was 
buried alone and friendless. Had it been a common 
burying place, it would have been nothing. The sin- 
gle body corresponded well with the solitary character 
of everything around. 


This was in 1835, a strong contrast to 
the town-studded bay of today. 

It was the only thing in California from which | 
could ever extract anything like poetry. Then, too, 
the man died far from home; without a friend near 
him; by poison, it was suspected. and no one to in- 
quire into it: and without proper funeral rites; the 
mate, as I was told, glad to have him out of the way 
and into the ground, without a word of prayer. 


Although the sea gulls winged their flight 
for many years over the solitary and deso- 
late grave of the Englishman, other victims, 
and this time of war, were carried up the 
hill and lowered into graves dug on its sum- 
mit. In October, 1846, six Americans, one 
of the number being “killed by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol,” two killed at 
the fight of Dominguez ranch and two others 
who died of their wounds, and one marine 
who died three weeks after the fight, were 
buried on the island; emphasizing it more 
than ever as the Isle of the Dead. As there 
is considerable variation in authorities in 
the given number of men killed in the 
Dominguez ranch fight, being variously esti- 
mated from four to thirteen, as well as dis- 
pute regarding the number of graves on the 
island, I will give some notes copied from 
the log book of the United States steamer 
Savannah for October, 1846, — from which 
the above has been gathered. I am in- 
debted to the Secretary of the Navy for 
these data: — 


First arrived in the bay of San Pedro, October 7th, 
on which date an expedition was landed “for the pur- 
pose of retaking the town of Pueblo de los Angelos’ 
(Capital of California). . . . Onlanding, W7¢/éam 
Smith, (C. B.) was killed by the accidental discharge 


of.a pistol.” 

The log for October Mth states that “At 2 the 
Angelos expedition arrived at the landing, having been 
unable to effect their object owing to the very superior 
force of the enemy. The following dead and wounded 
were brought on board, viz.: Michael Hoy (Sea.), 
David Johnson (QO. §.), both dead, Charles Somers 
(Musician), mortally wounded; W2//iam Berry (Sea.) 
severely wounded. Charles Somers, who was mor- 
tally wounded in the action yesterday, departed this 
life. At 9:30 sent the body of Wil/iam Smith, who 
was accidentally killed, and the bodies of Michae/ 


1Formerly “Angeles” was written “Angelos” in 
government papers. 














SOUTHWEST CORNER OF DEAD MAN’S ISLAND, SHOWING THE ARCH 


Hoy, James (2?) Johnson and Charles Somers, who 
were killed in the action of yesterday, on the island 
for interment.” 

October 11th the log states that “ William H. 
Berry departed this life from wounds received in the 
action of the 8th. Buried the body of /V. H. Berry 
on Dead Man’s island.” 

'*On October 22d the log shows that “ Henry Lewis 
(Marine) departed this life. Buried on Dead Man’s 
island the remains of Henry S. Lewis (Marine).” 

No further deaths were reported up to November 
4th, 1846, when the Savannah left the bay of San 
Pedro. 


These extracts from the log-book give us 
the names of the six men buried on the 
island during October. As there was no 
public burial place, only Catholic cemeteries 
where Catholics alone could be buried, the 
island was made a resting place, a cemetery. 

Of the fight at Dominguez ranch I am 
indebted for data to Mr. Stephen Foster, 
who came to California in 1847. (Fifty years 
ago Mr. Foster read the Declaration of 

Independence, in Spanish, at the first cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July in California.) 


Ina letter 1 received from him he says of 


the fight:— 


August, 1846, Commodore Stockton took possession 


ef Los Angeles and left a small garrison here. The 
Californians rose and drove the Americans out, and 
they went aboard a vessel then at anchor at San 
Pedro. Captain Mervine came from the Bay of San 
Francisco with the frigate Savannah and started with 
about two hundred and fifty men afoot for Los An- 
geles. He had no artillery, and the Californians all 
mounted, with a small cannon, met him on Dominguez 
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ranch, about where Compton now stands, and there 
was a gunning fight for some three miles. The caa- 
non was quartered in the road, and the Californians 
would make a feint to charge and Mervine would mass 
his men together to resist cavalry, when the cannon 
would be discharged, and the lancers would wheel 
about. This was repeated four or five times. Some 
eight or ten Americans were killed or wounded, the 
exact number I have never heard, but the dead and 
wounded were loaded on a cart taken from the 
Dominguez ranch, and the sailors pulled the cart te 
the beach and the dead were buried on the island. 


In the History of California, by Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, he says of the cannon used 
in this fight:— 

When Mervine came near, the gun was fired by 
Ignacio Aguilar, and was immediately dragged away 
by reatas attached to the horsemen’s saddles, to be 
reloaded at a safe distance. This operation was re- 
peated some half a dozen times in less than an hour. 
The first discharges did no harm, since the home-made 
powder was used; but at last the gun was properly 
loaded, and the solid column affording an excellent 
target, each shot was effective. Six were killed and 
as many wounded, if, indeed, the loss of the Ameri- 

cans was not greater. 


As before stated, the number has been 
given by the log-book of the Savannah. 

Of the gun used in the fight at Domin- 
guez ranch, Major Horace Bell, in his 
“Reminiscences of a Ranger,” says that it 
was taken to Dead Man’s island on July 4th, 
1853, and after “infinite labor” the battery 
was mounted on the “highest point of the 
island” and a loyal salute was fired. An- 
other link in the history of this little island 
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PLIOCENE SHELLS FROM DEAD MAN’S ISLAND 


that connects it with the history of Cali- 
fornia. 

A tangled growth of weeds on the sum- 
mit of Dead Man’s island makes it hard to 
distinguish the graves, for only small 
wooden foot and head boards, weather- 
beaten and decayed, mark the graves. I 
have never been able to count seven of 
them, but one grave sunken two to three 
feet down is, I would presume, that of the 
unknown. Englishman. One grave at the 
northwestern corner still has a number of 
chalk-white fossil shells mixed with the 
yellow soil thrown up on either side of it. 
Almost in the center of the desolate-look- 
ing graveyard a United States signal serv- 
ice flag waves in the sea breeze. 

The last time I was on Dead Man’s island, 
March, 1897, a companion “ paced it,” and 
fifty by one hundred feet proved to be its area. 

A few years ago a bed of white fossil 
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shells (Quaternary) was visible around its 
summit, but these have been washed down 
and lodged in the rock-pools at the base of 
the island. Nearly three hundred species 
and varieties of fossil shells have been col- 
lected on Dead Man’s island. Its base is a 
much older formation than that on its loose, 
sandy summit. Here, near the base, we 
find fossil shells of the Pliocene, and pos- 
sibly Miocene, strata of rocks. To be able 
to pick up fossil shells while collecting liv- 
ing ones is one of the unique experiences 
a collector can report from the island. 
And a few years ago conchologists could 
cut fossil shells from the soft clayey soil at 
the bottom of a tide pool! The water 
would become roiled in tiny clouds as the 
knife dislodged the soil that formed a 
clayey matrix around the shell. A number 
of fine Fusus Barbarensis (Trask), and 
Fueus corpulentus (Conrad), were thus found 
embedded in rocks that formed the base of 
rock pools, the home of numerous living 
mollusks. 

Dead Man’s island, Jsla de los Muertos, 
has supplied conchologists with many fossil 
mollusks now known only to inhabit, in any 
number, the waters of our northern coast; 
among these are Chrysodomus tabulatus and 
Tritonium oregonensis, the last named being 
especially a Puget Sound and Vancouver 
Island mollusk. Identified with California 
in its history and its science, inhabited only 
by the dead who sleep on on its conical 
summit, which rises a solitary pile above the 
roaring ocean breakers, this little vanishing 
island is something more than a “desolate 
looking island” on the Pacific coast. 





AN OLD FAN 


By ELLA §&. 


AN AMERICAN gentleman, who was col- 

lecting curios and relics in Mexico, 
visited the picturesque old city of Celaya, 
which lies in the sunny valley of Laya. 
While strolling through the streets, he was 
accosted by an aged Mexican who, with 
trembling hands, drew from his breast a tin 
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case blackened and worn by time, opened it, 
and held up what seemed, at first glance, 
an ordinary little ivory fan. 

“Would el se#ior buy?” 

The keen and practised eye of the curio 
hunter rested on the little fan, while its 
owner told a pathetic story of the poverty 








that forced him to offer his precious heir- 


loom for bread. It had been in his family 
for two hundred years, had come down from 
bride to bride, until it had fallen into the 
hands of the last of his family, a withered, 
childish old man whose “ poverty, but not his 
will, consents,” and for bread he barters the 
little fan that held the happy secret of many 
a bright-eyed daughter of his ancestors. 

“Would el sefor listen while he told how 
the fan was made?” the old man asks, the 
quick tears falling as his faded eyes rest 
on his treasure in the hands of the American. 

A kettle of hot water, and a pair of 
strong, flexible hands transform a cow horn 
into a pliable, translucent sheet, full of the 
creams and browns of mountain agates, with 
here and there a thread-like vein of vivid, 
glowing onyx. 

Hour after hour the patient Mexican sits 
and manipulates the beautiful sheet of horn, 
holds it up to the light, dips it again and 
again into the hot water on the smoldering 
fire near him, pulls, stretches, pats the 
sheet, now nearing perfection, and pres- 
ently holds up his work between him and 


the sun — to find it full of tints as beauti- 
ful, to his eyes, as those of an opal from 
Queretaro. 

When he is satisfied with his work, he will 
cut the sticks for the fan with a knife, then 
with some sharp-pointed instrument he will 
carve delicate flowers and vines into each 
stick. 

The sticks are deftly laced, and then 
comes the crowning glory of his work- 
the painting, with vegetable juices, of a 
delicate vine of roses in natural colors 
across the dainty sticks, with here and there 
a green coronet, the red and green em- 
bodying the national colors of his beloved 
Mexico. The little satin ribbon lacing the 
sticks is yellow with age, but the roses hold 
their glowing colors as bright as when laid 
on in that far off time. 

The rude and time-worn case closes on 
the little fan, and the trembling old Mex- 
ican turns and hurries away. He will break 
his gold piece at the first dulceria, and 
while munching the dulces, for which Celaya 
is famous, will forget his poverty. 

Tomorrow is far away. 


























From “Following the Equator” 


“BE GOOD AND YOU WILL BE LONESOME,” 


MARK TWAIN ON THE STEAMER WARRIMOO 


MARK TWAIN AS PROSPECTIVE CLASSIC 


By THEODORE DE LAGUNA 


[ IS an anomaly unprecedented in the his- 

tory of criticism, that Mark Twain should 
live to receive even a doubtful recognition 
from the schoolmen of his time. For he 
has consistently despised prevailing canons 
of sound taste, and yet has reached the 
hearts of men. In the eyes of the few, 
he has been that most contemptible of 
creatures, a popular scribbler. With tal- 
ents that might have justified a more select 
ambition, he has been willing to be popular. 
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His most enthusiastic admirers have been 
farthest from suspecting in him the ele- 
ments of greatness. They can so thor- 
oughly enjoy him without the least sense 
of intellectual inferiority, that he seems 
one of their own kind, no better than them- 
selves. His humor is the national humor,— 
so wild and free and lawless in its adventures, 
that it seems to the uncultured mind too 
good to be literature. He writes in the 
living language, in “modern English,” as 
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he calls it,— the unaffected speech of men 
in general, the medium of intelligent con- 
versation, “the common drudge ’tween man 
and man.” 

Those who have enjoyed him most, I re- 
peat, have been the last to suspect him of 
greatness. The wonder is that within the 
century anyone should have awakened to the 
truth. How were we to respect a writer, 
who accumulates his “and’s” like an en- 
thusiastic child, who trails out tag-end pre- 
positions with unconventional freedom; who 
with exasperating complacency inserts the 
adverbial modifier between the infinitive and 
its sign; who says “that much” and “feel 
badly”? Such practices may be pardonable 
when committed in the privacy of home; 
butin literature are they not unclean and 
repulsive? The educated taste answers in 
the affirmative. In a language as old as 
ours, it is inevitable that the diction and 
idiom of culture should be widely differen- 
tiated from common speech and serenely 
elevated above its coarseness and vulgarity. 
But Mark Twain has persisted in his attach- 
ment to his mother tongue. It is hard for 
a college-bred man to forgive him. 

When we consider that his treatment of 
language is of a piece with his conduct 
toward the traditional in general, we may 
not care to forgive him. For the irreverent 
Westerner has acted upon the principle, 
that the only memorial of the past worthy 
of respect is the inheritance of truth. The 
shams of the past and of the present are 
indiscriminately the subjects of his humor. 
Of all forms of falsehood, that which he 
has held up to most insulting ridicule is 
false sentimentality. In an age of effete 
romanticism, this is likely to hurt decent 
peoples’ feelings. 

His humor, like his language, is common 
clay. We have rightly called it the national 
humor; but to some minds, that is little to 
its credit. A constant feature is the adap- 
tation of popular material. “She resur- 
rected nothing but the cat,” has been criti- 
cised as brutal violence perpetrated upon a 
word that is hallowed by a sacred connota- 
tion. We shall not deny the justice of the 
criticism; but Mark Twain is not to blame. 
He used the word as he found it. When 
the Western mother dives into an ancient 
clothes-chest and brings to the surface a 
faded relic of former years, — “resur- 
rected” is the very word she uses and 
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relishes. It isa piece of popular whimsi- 
cality like a thousand others that mold 
the vocabulary of a nation, and which are 
the national humorist’s crude material. 

It has for centuries been a commonplace 
of criticism, that laughter is equally de- 
grading to the laughable object and to the 
man who laughs. That there could be in- 
nocent humor has been a childish supersti- 
tion. But Mark Twain very evidently sup- 
poses that his humor degrades neither 
himself, nor his readers, nor, necessarily, 
the subject of his discourse. Chaucer, as 
we remember, assigned to himself the un- 
appreciated Tale of Sir Thopas — satirized 
the romantic craft in his own person. There 
was an assumption of moral greatness in 
this, which later Englishmen have not at- 
tempted to imitate. But with Mark Twain, 
self-satire is so frequent an artifice as alto- 
gether to escape comment. 

We have observed that “innocent humor ” 
is a contradiction in terms. We might 
go farther and demonstrate upon infallible 
premises that the zsthetic worth of humor 
is strictly limited by its coarseness; not 
that the two are necessarily commensurate, 
but that the degree of coarseness measures 
the possibilities of humor. From this it 
would appear, that for the noblest humor- 
ous effects, sensual impurity is necessary. 
The science of rhetoric asserts no more cer- 
tain principle; and no rhetorical law has 
been more carefully respected by genius of 
all times and nations. How then were we 
to recognize greatness in a humorist, whose 
writings contain not one unwholesome word 
or thought or suggestion? 

It was a bitter commentary upon our 
narrow-mindedness, that Mark Twain should 
have conceived it necessary or advisable to 
publish his Personal Memoirs of Joan of 
Arc anonymously. He had been marked, 
apparently forever, as the “ prince of funny 
men,” and from such a character we could 
not be expected to tolerate so noble a ro- 
mance — until, indeed, it had won its own 
fair fame. Just so, in the careless judg- 
ments passed upon his earlier works, the 
general conception of the American hu- 
morist had swallowed up all due apprecia- 
tion of his magnificent abilities in serious 
art. 

The charm of a few of his word pictures 
has at times been casually noticed. But he 
has never been celebrated for their worth. 
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Yet scattered through his miscellaneous 
writings are not a few of the most sublime 
or beautiful natural descriptions in our lit- 
erature. If we could name our favorite 
among them all, we might choose from Tom 
Sawyer an account of the wakening of na- 
ture, as the little runaway beheld it in the 
dawning of his first day of freedom,—a 
piece of exquisite simplicity and loveliness. 
Human scenes are pictured no less effec- 
tively. In The Gilded Age, the paragraphs 
upon the death of Laura Hawkins bear 
many signs of our author’s technic; and 
they contain a description which is among 
the glories of American literature. Let us 
repeat the concluding sentences:— 


When the spring morning dawned, the form still sat 
there, the elbows resting upon the table and the face 
upon the hands. All day long the figure sat there, the 
sunshine enriching its costly raiment and flashing fgom 
its jewels; twilight came, and presently the stars, but 
still the figure remained; the moon found it there 
still, and framed the picture with the shadow of the 
window sash, and flooded it with mellow light; by and 
by the darkness swallowed it up, and later the gray 
dawn revealed it again, and still the forlorn presence 
was undisturbed. 


Mark Twain has not been generally ac- 
knowledged a narrative writer of the first 
ability. In the briefest form of narrative, 
the anecdote, he has, indeed, known few 
rivals; perhaps he may be said to have per- 
fected the American variety as a literary 
type. But his powers of sustained narra- 
tion have been seriously questioned. In 
the books of travel, nothing is sustained. 
And it has been unreservedly declared that 


.in every one of his works where a plot is 


necessary, the plot is a failure. But the 
author of this criticism has evidently a nar- 
row view of the possible merits of plot-con- 
struction. Mark Twain is. assuredly not a 
novelist, and few would wish him one. He 
is a story-teller; let him be judged as such. 
Now it is commonly a high merit in a story 
to make the episode or incident an imme- 
diate object of pleasurable interest, not in- 
ferior to the narrative as a whole. For 
proof of this recall the story of Aladdin, -— 
which must certainly take rank among the 
world’s best half dozen, — or almost any one 
of Chaucer’s tales,or Robinson Crusoe, or Tom 
Sawyer. Ina pure story, the distinctly cli- 
macteric development of one dominant idea 
is a fault. As Mr. Lounsbury has pointed 
out in his Studies of Chaucer, the peculiar 
charm lies in the even distribution of inter- 
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est. Story-telling is the simplest form of 
literary art, but not in the sense of being 
the least difficult. The curious history of 
Pudd’n’ head Wilson and Those Extraordi- 
nary Twins well illustrates the difficulty of 
combining in one whole a host of equally 
interesting details. Huckleberry Finn cer- 
tainly lacks artistic unity—not because 
almost any one of the episodes is in itself 
of equal esthetic worth with the fortunes 
of the vagabond hero; but because it is a 
poor sequel and the connective tissue is 
flabby. Tom Sawyer is almost beyond criti- 
cism. In general, Mark Twain’s plots ap- 
pear to be excellent in their kind. The de- 
tails are everywhere effectively presented, 
and they are not too diverse to be unified 
by the bonds of American humor. 

Still less has he won distinction as a 
stylist, a master of the effects of tone and 
rhythm. In the might of his occasional 
eloquence, he shows a strength that cannot 
be denied, but his average style is said to 
have done more for the debasing of the 
English language than any other recent in- 
fluence. It is the old story of the return to 
nature — or barbarism; it matters not 
which. It is a return to the living source 
of all inspiration and power,— the genius 
of the spoken language. Historically —as 
we believe — Mark Twain’s style is of in- 
finite import. Atsthetically, it has been 
seriously undervalued. Quite unpretentious, 
it is none the less admirably adapted to 
its peculiar content. “The strangling hero 
sprang up with a relieving snort,” is no less 
a master-stroke than this (from a descrip- 
tive passage before mentioned): “It was 
the cool gray dawn, and there was a deli- 
cious sense of repose and peace in the deep 
pervading calm and silence of the woods.” 
This quality of “harmony,” as the rhetori- 
cians call it, was once held to be the rare 
and distinguishing charm of the highest 
literary genius. Latterly it has fallen into 
less repute, as a Popish artificiality. With 
Mark Twain, the charm is unaffected, un- 
ostentatious, and irresistible. 

Like several other writers of this century, 
he has given to the world one great char- 
acter,— his own. How great ‘the world 
has lately learned. It has been wisely said 
that no mere humorist can be great, even 
as a humorist; but it seems hard to believe 
that the intended victim of the aphorism 
was Mark Twain. Perhaps the critic’s 




















knowledge of our author was limited to a 
very few pages of Innocents Abroad. Surely 
he had never read The Prince and the 
Pauper or Tom Sawyer. 

But perhaps he had read the latter; for 
it has met with some strange misapprecia- 


tion. When that young scamp is brought 
face to face with darkness, loneliness, hor- 
ror, agony, and death, with a timid, helpless 
child clinging to him alone for comfort in 
her utter despair,— his thoughtfulness, his 
patient kindness, his boyish soul’s long- 
suffering endurance, must — it would seem 
—suffice to distinguish him from “the 
thousands which anyone familiar with the 
commercial industry of writing books for 
boys can name only too readily.” We quote 
the words with a certain pleasure. 


HESPERIDES 
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Huck is evidently the prose, as Tom is 
the poetry, of Mark Twain’s younger self,— 
and no less a genuinely heroic spirit. “The 
widow’s been good friends to me sometimes, 
and I want to tell,” has long been to us the 
typical utterance of a stirring manliness. 

“The world,” said a distinguished pro- 
fessor of literature, “should be thankful for 
Mark Twain.” Could words better suggest 
the way in which the man and his books 
have been taken for granted? He has not 
taken himself for granted, but has striven 
toward ideals of his own clear judgment. 
And it is far from a misfortune, that the 
people have always so received him. No 
better foundation could be laid for an edi- 
fice of enduring fame, than such a popu- 
larity. 


HESPERIDES 


‘ UR fathers, in the olden time, 

Through hopesand fears, on unknown seas 
Sailed evermore from clime to clime, 
_ In search of the Hesperides. 


“Somewhere, beyond the sunset seas,” 
Our helpless human natures cry, 

“ The islands of unending ease 
And never ceasing summer lie.” 





Far off, within the silent West, 

With troubled waters rolled between, 
The gardens of eternal rest, — 

A dream of Paradise, — were seen. 


The golden apples, now, as then, 

By dragons guarded with such care, 
Seem better to the sons of men, 

Than orchards nearer home can bear. 


The routes we choose, the charts we use, 
Are various as our varied ships: 

And ever, as the stars we lose 
In some Euroclydon eclipse, 


Our feeble hearts within us fail, 
And we grow weary of our lot, 

As through the dark we drift, and hail 
The longed-for Heavenly Harbor, not. 


O, fellow voyager! to whom 
The land seems far, the billows cold, 
We may not, without pain, presume 
To pluck the fabled fruit of gold. 


With patience working, let us take, 
In reverent faith and childlike trust, 
The winds of God as they may break 
About our little lives of dust. 


Our ships will reach full soon a shore, 
Close-sheltered from the surging seas, 

Where Doubt and Danger guard no more 
The groves of the Hesperides. 





Thomas Yardley. 
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; kw been a remarkable movement in the 
Sib” = United States which has resulted in 
the formation of many patriotic 


eS hereditary societies of large mem- 
-". #3 ship, with chapters in every State of 


the Union. Those only are eligible to 
membership who can prove their descent 
from an ancestor of Colonial or Revolution- 
ary times; from an officer, or soldier, or 
seaman, of the various wars; from a pilgrim 
in the Mayflower; an early Huguenot immi- 
grant, etc. These societies bring men (and 
women) of like traditions together, and or- 
ganize them in an effective way for action. 
The action contemplated is patriotic, never 
religious or related to party politics. The 
general society from its headquarters issues 
charters to branch societies in the different 
States and Territories. Each State society 
forms an organized group of persons well 
krown to each other, by name at least, and 
often personally. Certain of the societies 
have been very active in preserving old 
monuments, buildings, landmarks, and his- 
torical documents; or in erecting tablets 
and monuments at historic places; or in 
marking the sites of the battles or the 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers. Others 
have founded prizes to be given annually to 
school children for essays on events in 
American history. Others, again, formally 
celebrate the nation’s anniversaries. All of 
them foster patriotism, historical research, 
and teach organizations the sinking of in- 
dividual desire in a common loyalty. 

There are probably too many such organ- 
izations at present, and more are forming. 
The weaker societies will, however, die; 
and those that remain will represent some 
real desire of their members. The exact 
significance of this remarkable movement 
—this return to heredity from individual- 
ism — is not yet apparent. Some of its re- 
sults are already obvious. Thousands of 
persons in sympathy with each other have 
been organized. If their collective action 
is needed it can be commanded. In the 
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HEREDITARY PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


/ By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 


case of a foreign war, for example, the cen- 
ters for defense, for hospital service, etc., 
are already in existence.’ The path of a 
military dictator in the United States would 
never have been strewn with roses; but the 
existence of such societies organizes the 
effective distribution of thorns. The larger 
affairs of our States and cities will undoubt- 
edly be greatly influenced by the union of 
good citizens, of like traditions (and these 
excellent), for common and unselfish ends. 
Finally, the educative power of such unions 
where, as has been said, loyalty to an ab- 
straction is cultivated and individualistic 
aims are discouraged is immensely import- 
ant to our development asa nation. It sup- 
plies exactly what was needed by the coun- 
try at large and more especially by its 
younger and cruder portions. 

In what follows a short list of some of 
these societies is given. It is to be remem- 
bered that many of them count their mem- 
bership by thousands. A note directed to 
any of the secretaries-general (whose ad- 
dresses are given) will bring printed circu- 
lars in return which give more detailed in- 
formation than can be printed here. It is 
worth while for every citizen who is eligi- 
ble to make inquiries, at least; and to de- 
termine whether it is not desirable to join 
at least one of these organizations. 

Each of these societies has a seal 
(and often a flag) for the general society, 
as well as seals for the separate State chap- 
ters. A diploma is given to members; and 
each member has a right to wear the badge 
suspended from a ribbon of the society’s 
colors. A rosette of the colors may be 
worn at the button-hole. The right to such 
insignia has been protected in many States 
by law; and the United States has author- 
ized its officers and soldiers to wear the 
badges of the military and naval orders. It 
is sometimes flippantly said that the right 
to wear such insignia is the sole motive for 
joining the societies. This judgment is 


The Greek-letter fraternities of colleges could alse 
be utilized in this way. 
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too superficial. The greatest satisfactions 
of mankind are found in joint action for un- 
selfish ends. In their special way these or- 
ganizations foster a common effort for ends 
that are felt to be thoroughly worthy. 

As the entrance to the societies is through 
descent from some ancestor, genealogy has 
been powerfully stimulated and thousands 
of family records have been examined and 
summarized. Our Colonial and Revolutionary 
history has been studied in its details, which 
is the only way fully to realize it. The 
men of today have been connected with 
Colonial or Revolutionary times. The chil- 
dren of the coming century will find their 
ancestral records all prepared for them and 
they will be face to face with high stand- 
ards of duty and effort. 

A few of these societies are very exclu- 
sive, requiring high social] standing of their 
members, as well as eligibility on grounds 
of ancestry. The complaint has been raised 
that such societies are too aristocratic for a 
Republic. The same charge might lie 
against many exclusive social or literary 
clubs. Such clubs and such societies often 
perform a very useful part. If they do not 
meet an actual want they will most assur- 
edly die. If their pretensions are too great 
they will be laughed out of existence. The 


world is wide. There is room for all. Let - 


us allow full scope to all individualities. 

A list of a few of the leading patriotic 
hereditary societies follows. There are 
many others beside those that are here 
named :— 

The Society of Colonial Wars (instituted 
1892) is open to the lineal male descend- 
ants of civil or military officers, or of sol- 
diers, who served the colonies between 1607 
and 1775. The address of the Secretary- 
general is 4 Warren st., New York City. 
The Society of American Wars (founded 
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1897) includes the lineal male descendants 
of soldiers or civil officers from 1607 to 
1783, and of officers of later wars. The 
Recorder’s address is 500 8th st., South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Order of the Founders and Patriots 
of America (founded 1896) is open to any 
male citizen who is lineally descended in 
the male line of either parent from an an- 
cestor who settled in the Colonies between 
1607 and 1657 and whose intermediate an- 
cestor was loyal to the Colonies during the 
Revolution. Secretary -general’s address: 
101 West 89th st., New York City. 

The Military Order of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, (instituted 1894) is com- 
posed of officers who have served in such 
wars, and of their lineal male descendants. 
Secretary-general’s address: 478 Classon 
ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Sons of the American Revolution (in- 
stituted 1875) must prove their descent from 
a Revolutionary ancestor. 

The Sons of the Revolution (1876) are or- 
ganized on the same basis. It is expected 
that these two large societies will soon be 
consolidated. 

Secretary-general 8. A. R.: 143 Chestnut 
street, Newark, New Jersey. 

Secretary-general 8. R.: 146 Broadway, 
New York City. 

The Society of Colonial Dames of America 
(1891)is composed of women descended from 
an ancestor who held an office of importance 
in the Colonies previous to 1750. 

The address of the Secretary-general is 
825 St. Paul street, Baltimore. 

There are various other societies for 
women, of which the most important are: 
Daughters of the American Revolution (1890) 
(1710 I street, Washington, D. C.) and 
Daughters of the Revolution (1891) (128 
West 59th street, New York City. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY 


By ROSSITER JOHNSON 


Some truths may be proclaimed upon the housetop; 
Others may be spoken by the fireside; 
Still others must be whispered in the ear of a friend. 


HERE is an old but ever entertaining story of a young farmer’s wife who was apparently 
more interested in her dairying enterprise than in the ideal perfection of her con- 
jugal relations. She was accustomed to fill the churn with cream and set it out in a con- 
venient spot, where her athletic husband, before going to his regular daily labor, supplied 
the necessary physical power to bring the butter. But one day he felt as if this were a 
little more than he really ought to do, since his own appropriate work on the farm was 
quite enough for his time and his strength. So he took no notice of the churn, walked right 
by it as if it did not exist, and passed out into the field. But he was very fond of his 
wife, and his conscience troubled him all day. When he returned to the house, there 
stood the churn in the identical spot where he had left it. He could not ignore it again 
if he had wanted to; and he quietly walked up to it and began churning as if that were the 
appointed hour for the work and no other ever had been thought of. He churned and he 
churned, but the butter seemed unusually slow in coming that day. And he churned, 
and churned, and churned; but still nothing solid opposed the dasher and suggested an 
end of labor. This was no occasion to be impatient; on the contrary, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances called for calm resolution and untiring energy. Therefore the churning 
went on with the steady thump of a marine engine. At length, when at least thrice the 
usual duration of time had elapsed for the operation, his wife said quietly: ‘* Elias, don’t 
yot think you have churned that buttermilk long enough?” She had herself done the 
churning after he left the house in the morning, and had taken out the butter and left 
the churn standing to catch him in just this way — for she knew the softness of his 
heart and how to take advantage of it. 

The story as usually told applauds the wit of the young wife, and assumes that there- 
after the husband did the churning without a break and without a murmur. But every 
victory must answer the question whether it is worth what it costs; and this one, by a 
little train of thought, leads directly to a subject of vital importance to all whose highest 
contentment is expected to come through the usual domestic channels. 

My friend Elacott, when we were discussing this theme one summer evening as we 
sat in the Arbor of Abstraction, while his friend Miss Ravaline poured us a cup of tea, 
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unreeled the whole plummet-line of his philosophy and went very deeply into the subject. 

I must make a break here and tell you of the Arbor of Abstractions. It belongs to 
Miss Ravaline. Her father’s house is surrounded by extensive grounds, which are pro- 
fusely adorned with flowers and shrubbery, and among the trees are at Jeast twenty that 
were a part of the original forest. A portion of the ground slopes gently till it reaches 
the edge of a bluff that borders the lake, where a low stone wall serves as a parapet. 
Here, under the branches of a great chestnut tree, stands a summer-house of original 
design — I say original because it has not the shape of a Chinese teapot. I know of 
nothing more romantic than to sit there in a summer evening and listen to the rustle of 
the leaves and the ripple of the water, while the moon is rising from the opposite shore. 
I have not the privilege of going there except when Elacott is with me; how much he 
goes there at other times, I do not know. 

This summer-house Miss Ravaline has dedicated to the freest possible inquiry and 
discussion, and hence she has named it the Arbor of Abstraction. She might have writ- 
ten over the door: Who enters here leaves all troublesome facts behind. “ Within the magic 
circle of this floor,” said she, in explanation, “all postulates are unpostulated; all experi- 
ence may be discredited; you need not admit that the attraction of gravitation attracts, 
or that a triangle has three sides; you may revile the equator to your heart’s content, and 
solidify your fancies like a frozen fountain; here, so far as logic is concerned, all things 
may come round quickly to him who has not patience to wait; and here Sisera may con- 
quer the stars.” 

Elacott undertook to prove seriatim the ease of these apparently impossible feats, 
and began with the triangle. “I do not see,” said he, “why I should ever admit that a 
triangle has but three sides, when I know it has five.” “How is that?” said I. “First,” 
said he, “there are the three that the mathematicians recognize, and then there are the 
inside and the outside, making five sides in all.” Miss Ravaline rebuked his flippancy by 
telling him that the sacred arbor had been dedicated to a better purpose than mere play- 
ing upon words, and if that was the extent of his intellectual exertion he might sit at the 
window and see the silent moon rise, while she and I would conduct the conversation with 
some regard to serious philosophy. 

As I was saying, we were having a symposium in the Arbor of Abstraction when the 
buttermilk story was told incidentally, and Elacott, not choosing to finish with the smile 
that generally constitutes the colophon of similar tales, took a serious view of it and pro- 
ceeded to point out its moral bearings. 

“Tt appears to me,” said he, “that it is a mistake for either spouse ever to do or say 
anything that, even fora moment, humiliates the other. It may be a satisfaction fora time, 
and may even teach a salutary lesson; but in the long run it must cost more than it 
comes to.” 

“T can’t pretend to know anything about it,” said I, “but from what the experienced 
ones have said so often about the kiss-and-make-up sequel, I should not suppose that 
there was likely to be any permanent harm.” 

“There are cements,” said Elacott, “which will mend your broken china so strongly 
that it will break in a new place rather than on the old line. But do you want your 
china seamed and scarred by breakages, even if you can mend them thus?” 

Illustrations are not always arguments, but this one struck me as being very nearly 
conclusive. Not so with Miss Ravaline. 
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“When you speak of the long run,” said she, “you don’t make it long enough. You 
think only of the life of one married pair.” 

“Tt appears to me,” said Elacott, “that earthly happiness begins afresh each time 
with the life of a married pair, and ends with their career, — at least, it ought to be so, 
—and when we have considered this, we have considered the longest run there is. A 
trick like that in the story we are discussing will always amuse the neighbors, and for 
this reason it must be credited with adding a little to the sum of human happiness. But 
in the mind of the victim the memory of it is a perpetual scar, -— small, perhaps, but still 
a scar, —and I venture to say that woman never again could have the absolute respect 
for her husband that it is to be presumed she had when she married him. She sees the 
scar as plainly as he feels it. Say what we will about the necessity of bearing in mind that 
all mortals are faulty, we fall short of our full privileges if we do not have at least one to 
whom the rough old rule seems not to apply. And when we prove it otherwise, and mark 
the proof with a durable monument, we have lost something that we never shall regain.” 

“You argue very forcibly,” answered Miss Ravaline, “ but I still think your long run 
is not long enough. You must consider that the institution of marriage has not always 
been what it is now — to say nothing of the fact that itis not yet ideally perfect. You 
must look back over history, consider the race as a whole, and think of the humiliations 
of women —not individual merely, but systematic and widespread. There is no way to 
get rid of those scars, is there? Then the only means of securing anything like the 
equality that should exist is, to produce corresponding scars on the dignity of men. For 
my part, I think that if the reprisals are no more savage than that of the dairy incident, 
the women may be credited with remarkable forbearance.” 

“T suspect you are a Woman-Suffragist,” said Elacott, musingly; and then he added: 
“It would be useless to ignore the fact of woman’s humiliations in the past, and even at 
present in some half-civilized countries; but we who belong to the more enlightened 
nations have a right to present as an offset the chivalrous way in which she is now treated, 
— over-chivalrous, | almost think sometimes. So I hold firmly to the principle that I 
first stated, whether it be illustrated by the churn story, or by one more trivial, or one 
more important. And I would have it carried out to the utmost. I would have neither 
spouse ever dispute or criticise the other, even in the smallest particular, in the presence 
of other persons. If they have any differences, they should discuss them in private, 
{ even think that the principle should be carried still farther, and in some respects be 
applied to persons who are not married. For instance, I have observed that our Amer- 
ican girls appear to have imbibed a little too much of the glorious spirit of liberty.” 

Miss Ravaline held up her hands in deprecation. 

“Tt is true,” he continued. “For they habitually forget what is due to an escort. 
They do not appear to know that when they accept a gentleman’s escort and put them- 
selves under his protection, they are bound at the same time to put themselves under his 
orders, on the principle that there must not be responsibility without corresponding 
authority. Take a simple instance: When a lady is escorted by a gentleman to a public 
entertainment, or into a railway train, she should accept, without cavil or hesitation, 
whatever seat he chooses for her, no matter whether it pleases her or not. How often 
does she do this? Have you ever watched the people coming into a lecture-hall or into 
acar? A lady follows her escort into the train. Knowing that there is likely to be a 
rush for seats, and that the seats are all about alike, he chooses the first unoccupied one 
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he comes to, and offers it to her. Does she take it? O, no! She sees one near the 
farther end of the car, which she imagines is vastly better. So they push forward; but, 
before they reach it, it is taken by passengers coming in at the other door. Then they 
turn back, but the seat the lady refused has now been taken. Then she puts on a help- 
less look that seems to say, ‘See how wretchedly I am escorted!’ 1 always pity the man. 
And then the task of taking ladies across a crowded street where the passage is danger- 
ous. I pray to be delivered from that. If there is but one, I can generally manage her 
by taking her arm and exerting just enough force to indicate that I am determined to 
have her go as I guide her. But if there are two or more, they first get as far apart as 
possible, and then make it a point never to go simultaneously in the same direction, one 
changing her mind and going backward, while another goes rapidly forward, and a third 
stands still and looks both ways.” 

“But suppose the escort proves to be incompetent,” said Miss Ravaline, “would you 
have a lady make a Casabianca of herself ?” 

“Of course not,” said Elacott; “but if she follows his directions he will seldom prove 
incompetent to a degree that involves any bodily danger. If he exhibits bad taste or 
lack of judgment, her remedy lies in her privilege of declining his escort next time.” 

“Your view is altogether too narrow,” said Miss Ravaline. “ You do not take into 
account the wide differences in men. I find that one who can escort me most skilfuily 
through crowded streets and other perilous places, may be by no means the most agree- 
able companion. If 1 have listened to a learned lecture, it makes it a double delight to 
have Professor talk it over while walking home with me; but as for putting my 
life at risk under his awkward management in any perilous place, I should not for a 
moment think of it. I should promptly assume the role of escort myself.” 

At this point the appearance of a boat-load of visitors crossing the lake broke off 
the conversation. But the story that started the discussion was fixed in my memory, 
and as my mind is unfortunately strong on curious analogies — sometimes to a trouble- 
some degree —I frequently discover a new application for it. I seldom visit a post-office 
without thinking of it; for while I am getting my supply of stamps at the little window, 
I hear a steady rat-tat, rat-tat, rat-tat inside, and I say to myself, “Uncle Sam is churning 
buttermilk.” 

There was a time, within the memory of living men, when the postage on letters in 
the United States was different for different distances. About the year 1851 it was re- 
duced to three cents and made uniform for all distances. Up to that time, too, prepay- 
ment was not compulsory. When the postage on a letter was five, ten, or twenty-five 
cents, payable at either end of the route, the Government shrewdly calculated that many 
letters would be sent, and the revenues thereby increased, which never would be written 
if prepayment were required. Hence it was necessary that the post-master at the office 
of delivery should know whence the letter had come, in order that he might know how 
much postage to collect; and hence the importance of the post-mark. But, with the 
adoption of a uniform rate, prepaid, and with the invention of return envelopes, all 
necessity for a post-mark passed away. Yet, instead of discarding the thing, — which is 
often worse than useless, in that it obliterates a part of the superscription,— our Govern- 
ment has been constantly elaborating it. Not only must the title of the receiving-office 
be stamped on the face, but the letter cannot be given to its owner until the delivering 
office has put another post-mark on the back. In the little town where I spend my vaca- 
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tions, we summer boarders all go to the post-office in the evening. We see the heavy 
mail-bags carried into the sacred enclosure, and the door locked. Then, instead of dis- 
tributing the letters at once into the boxes, and letting us have them promptly, the post- 
master is obliged to keep us waiting while he plays the rat-tat, rat-tat, on every one of 
them — and to what purpose? In order that when finally he hands me out the missive | 
have been anxiously expecting, I may turn it over and find on the back the information 
that I have received it at Underbrush Post-Office, at 8 p. M. Aug. 23! As if I did not 
already know that, and as if it could be of the slightest consequence that it should be 
printed on an envelope that is to be immediately torn open and thrown away. It costs 
the Government tens of thousands of dollars every year to put these useless blotches 
upon our letters. 

Perhaps you will say that sometimes a post-mark may be an important piece of evi- 
dence in a lawsuit. Suppose that to be true — is it incumbent upon the Government to 
incur this expense for the chance of occasionally furnishing a bit of evidence? But it is 
not true. Before the invention and general use of envelopes, letters were written on a 
large sheet, the fourth page being left blank to form the outside and receive the super- 
scription after the letter was folded. Children in school were regularly taught how to 
fold a letter properly. In those days, the post-mark necessarily became an integral 
part of the letter, and was conclusive evidence as to the date and place of posting. But 
now the post-mark only proves—if it is legible, as oftentimes it is not—that the 
envelope passed through the mail at such a time; it does not prove, and never can prove, 
what letter was in the envelope when it was posted; and hence it has absolutely no value 
as evidence. In the larger post-offices the hand-stamp has been superseded by a steam- 
driven machine, for the use of which we are presumably paying a royalty. But, whether 
by the old method or by the new, the rat-tat, rat-tat, goes on day and night, all over the 
country, and thus our dear old Uncle Sam is churning buttermilk. Tell it not in Gath, 
nor publish it in the yellow journals of Askelon. 
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THE OVERLAND has had, and 
is every day receiving, from all 


esas over the country, letters that are 
Friends > so encouraging and sympathetic 


that it feels its list, not of mere 
acquaintances, but of actual 
friends, growing in a way to delight a heart far 
colder than one warmed by a California sun. From 
Oregon to Nova Scotia, from Maine to Texas, come 
missives bearing good cheer and words of encourage- 
ment and friendliness. It would be difficult for us to 
say which are the most fortifying — the letters from 
big, bustling, self-sufficient New York, one of whose 
most prominent publishers writes:— 

Having just finished a careful perusal of the OVER- 
LAND for March, I want to congratulate you on an 
admirable number, both in its substance and in its 
whole get up. My wife says, “I have skimmed over 
——’s in five minutes, now I am going to read the 
OVERLAND,” etc.,— 


or the heartfelt outpourings of a ranch home miles 
away from neighbors, as follows:— 


I no sooner finish one copy of the OVERLAND than 
I count the days for the next to come. You know our 
life so well that it is like having a dear friend come 
and make us a nice visit, and tell us not only about the 
outside world but about others like ourselves who are 
struggling in life’s battle, occasionally yielding to sad 
defeat, but more often arising to fight another day 
with victory more than probable at the end. 


After all, this is really what the OVERLAND wants to 
do. It is very comforting to be told that in the rush 
of city life, amid the vast multitude of literatures of 
all sorts, a busy society woman, after skimming 
through another magazine, is actually interested 
enough to read the OVERLAND. But it is among the 
men and women whose lives are spent far from 
“Society” with a big S that we hope to create for 
ourselves a niche; and therefore it is most gratifying 
to hear from overworked business men, from school 
teachers, from farmers and farmers’ wives, from min- 
ers and ranchers, from all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, that the OVERLAND brings into their 
lives something that no other magazine quite does. 
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We have no rivals, for we do not wish to rival any 
other publication; and it takes two to make rivals as 
well as quarrels.. Other magazines bring what we do 
not, and we flatter ourselves that we bring a mite 
which the others do not; and there is room for all. 
There are many things in the United States that 
the whole country should be proud of. Little jeal- 
ousies are common to older civilizations than ours. 
Even the little Channel islands profess scorn for each 
other; but woe betide the outsider who dares to sneer 
at any of them in presence of other natives. And so 
it is with this nation of many States. The rivalry of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles originated in the grit 
that has made the growth of the Golden State phenom- 
enal. The whole country is proud of California, just 
as it is proud of its Pilgrim fathers, of its Southern 
breeding, of its Western pluck, of its Boston library, 
of its Washington Capitol. New York and Chicago, 
perhaps, would not acknowledge that their rivalry has 
helped both, but it is true nevertheless; and while an 
Easterner may make occasional jests over California’s 
“distance from anywhere,” he becomes more boastful 
than any of us when proclaiming to a group of Euro- 
peans the superiority of California over the Riviera. 
So it is that the whole country is proud of California, 
and the OVERLAND is proud of having been identified 
with the Golden State for thirty years. And as the 
whole country grows not only in size, but in one-ness, 
so to speak, the OVERLAND wants to grow deep into 
the hearts of its people. If any of its readers have 
suggestions to make concerning what they would like 
it to do in any particular, such suggestions will always 
be welcomed, and where possible, acted upon. To 
those who have never been fortunate enough to know 
the Pacific coast, we want to bring a vivid picture of 
it. To those who have been forced to leave it, we will 
bring a whiff of the balsamic air which gave them 
health. To those who are here we hope to be always, 
as our correspondent graphically puts it, “a dear 
friend who comes to make nice visits.” And if in 
making these visits the OVERLAND persists in not 
talking about what you want to hear, just drop ita 
line to that effect. Conversation is always more 
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interesting than monologue; and the OVERLAND is 
always ready to listen. This is the way some of our 
readers have talked back to us during the last 
month :— 


I send hearty congratulations. The artistic beauty 
and solid worth of the OVERLAND are matters to be 
proud of. 

Mynon B. REESE. 

Chautauqua, Wash. 


Thank you very much for February number of the 
OVERLAND. It is the best magazine of its character 
on the market, any where. The article, “A New View 
of Manifest Destiny,” was exceedingly brilliant and 
timely and will have a wide reading by an appreciative 
public. 

Fraternally, EDWARD W. Mason. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


I cannot refrain from letting you know how very 
much enjoyment I derive from your peerless magazine. 
Having spent the earlier and brighter years of my life 
in California, anything that pertains to your Golden 
State, is of the greatest interest to me. Therefore 
my youngest born surprised me with a Christmas 
present of your magazine. Every month since, I have 
hailed its coming with delight, for does it not bring 
back the happy past? Indeed, I cannot express my 
gratefulness to the publisher, for his so entirely origi- 
nal, so bright, se smelling of the good salt sea, so 
ever interesting, monthly. The cover is beyond com- 
pare. We take many Eastern magazines, but to me, 
who so love the blessed West, the OVERLAND stands 
alone. 

CAROLINE McDouGAL WEEMS. 


Vincennes, Ind. 


Post OFFICE, The Emporium, 
San Francisco, Feb. 25, 1898. 


Epitork THE OVERLAND MAGAZINE, 
City. 
DEAR SIR:— 

Seeing in your editorial columns, an invitation to 
readers to express their opinions as to the OVERLAND, 
I take pleasure in complying with same. For some 
months, I have noticed with admiration the increas- 
ingly meritorious quality of each issue, both as to 
letter-press and illustrations, and felt that if the pro- 
gress made could be maintained, your efforts would 
assuredly result in the production of a magazine whose 
standard would compare favorably with Eastern publi- 
cations of the same nature. The present issue for 
March, certainly bears out the belief that the OverR- 
LAND will achieve that degree of success; and I write 
now to offer you my congratulations for what you 
have already achieved, and my best wishes for your 
further triumphs. For there is no doubt, that you 
have had obstacles and even opposition to contend 
against — opposition in one quarter at any rate which 
was more than unjustified. On your present basis, it 
does seem to me that you can confidently appeal to 
the good judgment and patriotism of Californians to 
support you unhesitatingly, both by using your adver- 
tising pages, and by circulating the OVERLAND among 
their friends in of out of the State. I think more 
could well be done in introducing the monthly abroad, 
where amongst a considerable section there is an es- 
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pecial interest taken in California, the very sound of 
the name conjuring up the vision of a land where peace 
and plenty prevail and upon which Nature smiles as 
kindly as she did on the Canaan of old. That this 
predisposition to listen favorably to anything coming 
with authority and eclat from the region itself should 
be taken advantage of to the utmost goes without 
saying with business men, and I should even think 
it worth while for the OVERLAND publishers to be at 
some expense in this foreign canvass, if they wish to 
extend their circulation in that direction. If a hun- 
dred only of your readers would supply you with a list 
of their absent friends to whom they would like a 
sample copy er pages sent, with subscription blank 
enclosed, it is not unlikely a marked increase in this 
foreign circulation would result, from such an adver- 
tisement. However, I have no doubt the Publishers 
know their own business better than I can pretend to, 
and I only refer to this method in order to suggest it 
if it has not been tried, and to enclose a few names of 
such possible subscribers, myself, in case the idea meets 
with your approval. 


Yours truly, Ws. MITCHELL. 


ILAMO, IND. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Since the beginning of my subscription in Novem- 
ber last, the OVERLAND has improved with each issue. 
And the current number (for March) is a gem. 

Am a reader of all the magazines and consider the 
OVERLAND well abreast of the four dollar publica- 
tions of the East. 

The contents of the present number are especially 
interesting, while as a work of art the cover design 
has never been equaled by Yarfer’s or the Century. 

May the future of the OVERLAND realize the pros- 
perity it deserves. 

Very truly, MARQUIS P. TRUAX. 

Let me congratulate you on the continually improved 
look of THE OVERLAND. You certainly are making 
great strides, and THE OVERLAND is delighting and 
surprising its friends in the east. Your March cover 
was most unique and pleasing. 

Yours very truly, 

Elmira, N. Y. 


EDWIN WILDMAN. 


THE credulity of the people of 
California has been put to a 


Regent 
Reinstein’s pretty severe test by the great 
Address plans announced for the Univer- 


sity of California. First there 

was announced an international 
competition, costing fifty thousand dollars, to secure 
plans for ascheme of construction in whichicost should 
exert no restraining influence, and the assurance that 
five or six millions had} been already pledged ‘with 
more in sight up to twenty"millions or more, but the 
names of these donors-carefully locked in the mind of 
one man, or at most three men. In this plan the 
University domain was enlarged by including in the 
boundaries of the maps sent out in the competition 
ground now covered by the peaceful homes of private 
owners,— somewhat to their dismay it has been said. 
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These things have been made public one after another 
and have caused people to wonder whether they can 
really be. 

The latest development is an address of Regent J. 
B. Reinstein, delivered ‘At a Special Meeting of the 
University of California for the purpose of suggesting 
matters necessary to the prosperity of the University,” 
held on January 15th, 1898. The announcement of 
this object of the meeting had piqued the curiosity of 
the friends of the University to the highest point. 

The meeting was held and an address by Regent 
Reinstein proved to be the principal feature of it. 
This address so pleased the Regents that they gave it 
the endorsement of ordering it printed and many thou- 
sand copies distributed. A copy lies before us. 

To a mind not wrought up to an appreciation of the 
situation by a knowledge of what had gone before, 
Regent Reinstein’s language seems extravagant. Of 
the situation he says:— 

“Far as this destiny might have seemed to be a few 
years ago, events in the Orient within the month have 
bodied forth, palpably to all, gigantic and home-reach- 
ing results which prove the wisdom of Benton and the 
prescience of Seward and show that the line of our 
coast will probably be the scene of the greatest con- 
flict of all time; and in that conflict, when it is pre- 
cipitated, and in the peaceful means by which it shall 
be delayed if not averted, this University, this State 
institution of learning, this national school of “arms 
and the man” by reason of its situation at the west- 
ern gateway of this republic, by reason of its State 
and national character, its proud position and great 
advantages, and its remoteness from the centers of 
learning, is destined to be a commanding influence not 
only in the national but in the western civilization as 
distinguished from the Oriental.” 


He goes on to back up his opinion by many argu- 
ments and to make many suggestions, claiming as the 
University’s province the control of all the State ma- 
chinery of education of whatever grade and all the 
fixing of the status of practitioners in the learned pro- 
fessions, all the State’s endowment of research, as in 
agricultural, viticultural, geological, and all simi- 
lar matters. In short, Mr. Reinstein would make the 
University do everything and decide everything that 
concerns the acquisition, extension, diffusion, and ap- 
plication, of any kind of knowledge, to an extent that 
would reduce the rest of the State government in 
these matters almost to a machine for the carrying out 
of the results of the University’s decisions. 

This, we are free to confess, seems to us a vision- 
ary scheme in the direct application and to the extent 
which Mr. Reinstein pictures. Indirectly, it is very 
true and should be yet truer that studious men do 
direct in large measure the affairs of the people. 
“ Out legit regit” is the good old Latin statement of 
this indisputable fact. But a direct government by 
University has, as yet, never been seen and we fear 
will not be seen for a long time to come. 
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Mr. Reinstein goes on te show with what economy 
and efficiency the University has accomplished its re- 
sults, and here we are glad to be in perfect accord 
with him and to agree that the University pays for 
itself over and over again, and would do so should any 
amount that has ever been mentioned be spent on it. 

At all event, Mr. Reinstein and his fellow Regents 
have introduced to the world a new idea and one 
worthy of discussion and deliberation, of the kind of 
thinking that produces good, whatever the immediate 
outcome may be. 


ONE of our daily contem- 
poraries introduced into its 


The , 

,. Yeport of a recent Regents 

University’s meeting a bit of the same sort 
President 


of creative enterprise displayed 
by the Spanish war correspond- 
ent. It stated quite positively that Doctor Pepper of 
the University of Pennsylvania was “slated” for the 
presidency of the University of California at the 
wish of Mrs. Phebe Hearst. The next day came a 
denial from the lady Regent that she had ever men- 
tioned or thought of Doctor Pepper for the position. 
Such journalistic enterprise should be discouraged if 
possible, or, if it must be directed somewhere, the 
Cuban situation is a far better field for it than Uni- 
versity affairs. It is to be hoped that the present 
honored incumbent of the President’s chair may long 
remain in it. 

Now that the spring has come 
and the fields and hills are all 


Our : 
i abloom, it seems necessary to 
Wild 
speak of a very unfortunate 
Flowers 


thing. In the neighborhood of 
all our towns the wild flowers, 
that have been the pride of California, are decreasing 
in number and beauty. Where once on ahillside golden 
poppies nodded so thick and large you could scarcely 
see their green leaves, now a few lonesome dwarf 
eschscholtzias unfurl their leaves. Where thousands of 
buttercups caught the sun in their chalices and baby 
blue-eyes reflected the sky-color, now a few strag- 
gling flowers are found. In the pleasure of discovery 
they are dragged up by the roots, and therein the 
trouble lies. The spendthrift soon loses all his gold, 
but we have been worse than spendthrifts with our 
flowers. We have been destroyers. We have plucked 
them without feeling and without care, then thrown 
them away. We have pulled root and all from the 
ground time and time again through indolence or bru- 
tality or selfishness. It has not yet been proved that 
a flower has no feeling or sense or intelligence. It 
bleeds, and wilts or shrinks when we touch it un- 
kindly, and who knows but that, when we discover the 
secret of the flowers, we will discover the secret of 
life. What will the woods be with birds and wild 
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flowers both gone? If we do not love nature our- 
selves, let us remember that the next generation may 
not be so stupid, and we can at least be unselfish. 


GREAT men make great insti- 
tutions but neither a man nor an 
institution can remain great 
when it remains provincial. The 
universities of California by rea- 
son of their isolation, should offer 
more frequent opportunities for the professors to visit 
other institutions and receive inspiration and knowl- 
edge from contact with famous and experienced men. 
Instead the calls have been made from great institu- 
tions in the East and abroad, inviting our professors to 
come and visit them or to come and remain with them. 

A propos Professor Willard B. Rising, Dean of the 
College of Chemistry of the University of California 
has received the honor of an appointment as member 
of the American Committee for the third International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry, to be held in Vienna 
next July. The American Committee consists of fif- 
teen leading scientists. Professor W. C. Atwater, 
Dr. Peter T. Austen, Professor C. F. Chandler, Dr. H. 
F. Davenport, Dr. C. A. Doremus, Dr. W. L. Dudley, 
Dr. William McMurtrie, Professor C. E. Munroe, Pro- 
fessor A. A. Noyes, Dr. T. B. Oshorne, Professor Ira 
Remsen, Professor Edgar F. Smith, Professor F. G. 
Weichmann and Dr. Francis Wyatt. l’rofessor Rising 
is the only one from this Coast. At the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago the most famous chemists of 


Commercial 
Value of 
Chemistry 
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the world gathered to form the International Assso- 
ciation of Applied Chemistry. Dr. Rising was a judge 
of the chemical exhibit and one of the organizers of 
the Association. 

It is well to realize of what importance this Con- 
gress may be to the American Committee. The chem- 
ical industries have scarcely been introduced in the 
United States. We import most of our chemicals. 
The enormous dividends paid by the companies in 
Europe,— dividends averaging ten per cent,--- proves 
that it is only ignorance that keeps us from taking 
hold of these great opportunities for wealth. The 
United Alkali Company of England has a capital of 
forty-five million dollars and paid in 1893 a dividend 
of seven per cent on that sum. We have raw 
material in abundance. The coal tar we run into the 
bay as worthless material would be turned into magni- 
ficent dyes in the great chemical works in Germany. 
There in 1860 they began laboratory building. As 
the result of chemical training, the students so 
trained have helped to build up industries in Ger- 
many which furnish employment to one hundred thou- 
sand workmen and earn one hundred million dollars of 
profit for the employers. 

Americans should be given the opportunity of 
studying these vast enterprises. The students should 
be trained in the use of new apparatus, and reagents. 
The attention of the world should be drawn to the 
opportunity which America presents for the chemi- 
cal industries, and we look to the chemists of our 
country to do this. 
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Following the Equator in Zigzag 


A HAPPY and interesting jumble is this last book of 
Mark Twain's. It is like a lucky-bag ata fair. In 
his zigzag journey around the world, the humorist has 
made a collection of odds and ends of fun, philosophy, 
and fantastic description, such as has never been 


‘Following the Equator. By Mark Twain. American 
Publishing Company, Hartford. 1898 For sale in 
San Francisco by J. J. Newbegin. 
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gathered in the pages of a single book, and any one 
dipping in at random is sure of a prize. The hetero- 
geneous mass has some pretense of being loosely strung 
together, but it is on a line as long as the Equator it- 
self. It is a traveler’s miscellany —a globe-trotter’s 
hotch-potch — a socioloyist’s cabinet of specimens, all 
bearing the quaint labelings of the creator of Pudd’n- 
head Wilson. Here is a rare bit of humor surrepti- 
tiously picked up in a New Zealand drawing-room; there 
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From “Following the Equator,” page 84 
THE KANAKA’S DEPARTURE 


a sample fragment of a life-tragedy which the trophy- 
hunter knocked off Molokai. This division of the cab- 
inet contains an incident from the stage-door of a 
New York theater; that, next to it, a unique string of 
anecdotes of tiger-hunting in Baroda. And according 
to the labels, many of the specimens were picked up 
in very unexpected places; as for instance, the yarn 
about Barnum which the collector found in Delagoa 
bay. But wherever found, or however incongruously 
grouped, this cabinet of odds and ends of life is one 
of the most interesting and unique collections ever 
made by a traveler. 

When the ship “ crossed the line,” Mark and the rest 
of them, “dropped a day,” lost it out of their lives. 


We shall be a day behindhand, all through eternity; 
we shall always be saying to the other angels, “Fine 
day, today,” and they will be always retorting, “ But 
it isn’t today, it’s tomorrow.” 

While we were crossing the 180th meridian it was 
Sunday in the stern of the ship where my family 
were, and Zzesday in the bow where I was. They 
were there eating the half of a fresh apple on the 8th, 
and I was at the same time eating the other half of it 
on the 10th, and I could notice how stale it was 
already. The family were the same age that they 
were when I had left them five minutes before. but I 
was a day older now than I was then. 

Along about the moment that we were crossing the 
Great Meridian a child was born in the steerage, and 
now there is no,way to tell which day it was born on. 
The nurse thinks it was Sunday, the surgeon thinks it 
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was Tuesday. The child will never know its own 
birthday. It will always be choosing first one and 
then the other, and will never be able to make up its 
This will breed vacillation and un- 
certainty in its opinions about religion, and politics, 
and business, and sweethearts, and everything, and 
will undermine its principles and rot them away, and 
make the poor thing characterless, and its success in 
life impossible. Every one in the ship says so. And 
this is not all—in fact, not the worst. For there is 
an enormously rich brewer in the ship who said, as 
much as ten days ago, that if the child was born on 
his birthday he would give it ten thousand dollars to 
start its little life with. His birthday was Monday, 
the 9th of September. 


Of course our observant wayfarer was struck with 
the absurd veneering of civilization which missionaries 
lay on the heathen as an outward and visible token of 
the inward and spiritual grace which baptism confers. 
Hear him:— 


The whites always mean well when they take human 
fish out of the ocean and try to make them dry and 
warm and happy and comfortable in a chicken-coop; 
but the kindest-hearted white man can always be de- 
dended on to prove himself inadequate when he deals 
with savages. He cannot turn the situation around 
and imagine how he would like it to have a well-mean- 
ing savage transfer him from his house and his church 
and his clothes and his books and his choice food to a 
hideous wilderness of sand and rocks and snow, and 
ice and sleet and storm and blistering sun, with no 
shelter, no bed, no covering for his and his family’s 
naked bodies, and nothing to eat but snakes and grubs 
and offal. This would be a hell to him; and if he had 
any wisdom he would know that his own civilization 
is a hell to the savage — but he has n’t any, and has 
never had any; and for lack of it he shut up those 
poor natives in the unimaginable perdition of his civ- 








From “ Following the Equator,” page 327 


SO LIKE THE PRINCE. 
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_sometimes_even “exceed; it in 
ludicrous extravagance. The one 
depicting how the mate’s shadow 
froze to the deck is excruciat- 
ingly funny. The book is in 
every way worthy of the great 
reputation of its author. It is 
kindly where critical, just where 

r judicial,*original where humor- 
ous, and through it all runs a 
vein of profound wisdom. The 
captions to the chapters are 
epigrams from Pudd’n’head 
Wilson’s Calendar, such as the 








From “ Following the Equator,” page 493 
CONSIDERING THE MATTER 


ilization, committing his crime with the very best in- 
tentions, and saw those poor creatures waste away 
under his tortures; and he gazed at it, vaguely troubled 
and sorrowful, and wondered what could be the matter 
with them. : 


Just then, into this dream of fairyland and paradise 
a grating dissonance was injected. Out of the mission- 
ary school came marching two and two, sixteen prim 
and pious little Christian black girls, Europeanly 
clothed —dressed, to the last detail, as they would 
have been dressed on a summer Sunday in an English 
or American village Those clothes —0O, they were 
unspeakably ugly! Ugly, barbarous, destitute of taste, 
destitute of grace, repulsive as a shroud. 1 looked at 
my women-folk’s clothes — just full-grown duplicates 
of the outrages disguising those poor little abused 
creatures — and was ashamed to be seen in the street 
with them. Then I looked at my own clothes, and 
was ashamed to be seen in the street with myself. 


The sense of humor is certainly a sixth sense with 
Twain; and it has given him perception of a fourth 
dimension. Ordinarily, mortals have to content them- 
selves with three aspects of a thing; but Twain has a 
point of view which reveals a dimension which is 
neither width, breadth, nor thickness. Examples are 
plentiful enough in this book:— 

“How did you get your English?” he asks his Hin- 


du servant. “Is it an acquirement or just a vift of 


God?” 


This is the Twainry of the thing —the fourth di- 
mension. 


The Hindu’s answer is also worth quoting:— 


“Yes, he very good. Christian God very good, 
Hindu god very good too. Two million Hindu god, 
one Christian God— make two million and one. All 
mine; two million and one god. I got aplenty. Some- 
time I pray all time at those, keep it up, go all time 
every day; give something at shrine, all good for me, 
make me better man; good for me, good for my family, 
dam good.” 


The illustrations are in keeping with the text, and 


following :— 


Man is the only animal that 
blushes. Or needs to. 
Everything human is pathetic. 
The secret source of humor itself is not joy but 
sorrow. There is no humor in heaven. 
Wrinkles should merely indicate where the smiles 
have been. 
Grief can take care of itself; but to get full value 
of a joy you must have somebody to divide it with. 


How to Study Shakespeare 


ONE of the new books which will appear this spring 
is How to Study Shakespeare.’ It will be published 
by the Doubleday and McClure Company, New York. 
The author, Mr. William H. Fleming, is the author of 
“A Bibliography of the First Folios,” and of numerous 
magazine articles on “Shakespeare’s Dramatic Con- 
struction.” He is also the editor of “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” first and second “Henry IV,” Bank- 
side edition. 

The book is intended! for teachers, students, and 
reading clubs. 

It consists of a series of studies of the principal 
plays. Each study is divided into five parts. The 


first treats of The Source of the Plot. On this sub- 


ject Mr. Fleming, in the preface, says:— 

The masterpieces of literature are not the product 
of a single age or of one people. They are not insu- 
lated or isolated. Ideas, like nations, migrate. Be- 
tween each masterpiece and the literature of other 
ages and other nations there is a connection, which, 
while subtle and often invisible, is none the less real 
and vital. This is true of the Shakespeare plays. 

Shakespeare did not invent the subjects of his 
dramas. He selected them from histories, stories, 
ballads, old plays, poems of both ancient and modern 
literature. These crude materials he transformed and 
recreated into the greatest body of literature in the 
world. In order to form a critical judgment of that 
literature, and of Shakespeare’s technique as a dra- 
matic artist, it is necessary that the student should be 


1 How to Study Shakespeare. By William H. Fleming 
New York: The Doubleday & McClure Company: 1898. 
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familiar with those histories, stories, ballads, old 
plays, and poems, which constitute the source of his 
plots. The first chapter of each study is devoted to 
a consideration of this subject. 

The other chapters consist respectively of: Explan- 
atory Notes, A Table of Acts and Scenes in which 
each Character appears, Questions, Collateral Read- 
ing. 

Mr. Fleming at the conclusion of the Preface says:— 


The successful teacher is not the one who imparts 
the most knowledge, but the one who enthuses the 
student and compels him to think. The book of great- 
est and most enduring value is not that which con- 
tains the most learning, but that which is most like 
Isabella’s conversation, of which Angelo says :— 


“She speaks, and ’t is 
Such sense, that my sense breeds with it.” 


I have endeavored to make this book not only inter- 
pretative and illuminative but also stimulating and 
suggestive. 


The introduction has been written by Doctor Rolfe, 
whose edition of Shakespeare is the best of the popu- 
lar editions. 

The concluding paragraph of that introduction is:— 


I need not add suggestions for the use of Mr. Flem- 
ings’s book in Shakespeare clubs. It cannot fail to be 
helpful in many ways that will be obvious upon even 
a casual inspection. While it does not supersede an- 
notated editions of the plays with which it deals, it will 
be a valuable supplement to them; and for those who 
are not so fortunate as to possess them it will go far 
towards supplying the deficiency. So far as I am 
aware, it is the only book published in America which 
is specially intended for use in Shakespeare clubs; and 
I know of but one such manual in England (perhaps 
now out of print), which is by no means so well suited 
to the needs of the average club and is considerably 
more expensive. 


Putnam’s Encyclopedia of Sport! 


It Is a revelation to dip into the first volume of the 
great work on sport which the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire is editing for the Putnams. Here are no 
less than two hundred richly illustrated articles on 
every kind of sport, sporting accessory, or game, to 
be found within the first half of the alphabet. Every- 
thing that one can think of in connection with sport, 
and scores of things that nobody but an Englishman 
would think of, are here treated with an earnestness 
which even the Britannica cannot surpass. Most of 
us realize the fitness of including in an encyclopedia 
of sport such subjects as angling, athletics, boxing, 
broad-sword, coursing, canoeing, cycling, deerstalking, 
hunting, lacrosse, etc., etc.; and we might recognize 
the appropriateness of first-aid to wounded, weight- 


iThe Encyclopedia of Sport. Vol. I. Edited by The 


Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
New York: 


1898. Price $10. 
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putting, bird-nesting, bull-fighting, or camping out. 
But who would think of connecting sport with aard- 
vark, burrel, gayal, or knurr and spell? Did anybody 
ever before think of a koodoo as a pastime, or seek 
to pass an hour with a lazo, or a gaur, or a duiken, 
or babirusa? One would think not; and vet such 
things have been done; and we shall expect to find 
when the second volume is published that the hunting 
of the snark and the chase of the boojum are not the 
fantastic dreams we have thought them. 

This cyclopedia, indeed, is a serious thing. In the 
first place it is very big. It is also very heavy. But 
it is beautifully printed and illustrated; and whether 
one reads of capercailzies and things, or only of but- 
terfly and moth-collecting, one is equally struck with 
the heroism and erudition of the writers. For it is 
not everybody who can flay a gooral before break- 
fast, and then at lunch time tell about it in thrilling 
language. We shall look forward with excited in- 
terest to the second instalment of his grace’s work on 
the highways and byways of sportsmanship; and 
meanwhile we shall astonish our friends with our 
familiarity with the barbarisms of golf and the hero- 
isms of lazo and koodoo hunting. 


Matka and Kotik! 


Matka and Kotik, President Jordan’s children’s 
story about the Pribylov islands, is a book that is likely 
to deceive the unwary. Its naive simplicity and ju- 
venile form will cause the ignorant to think it only a 
children’s story and as such unworthy of close study 
or consultation for scientific truth. The saving clause 
in this matter is that there are not many in America, 
at least, who are so ignorant as not to know that Doc- 
tor Jordan is one of the first authorities on his sub- 
ject and a’ commissioner sent by the government as 
an expert in the controversy with Great Britain over 
the matter of pelagic sealing. In spite of the modi- 
fications caused by the story form, and the delicacy of 
treatment necessary in a book for children, no impor- 
tant fact of seal life is here left untold, and those 
hindrances, if they are such, to scientific frankness 
are compensated by a charm of style and almost 
poetic quality that make the book delightful reading. 
Mention should be made of the abundant and beauti- 
fully descriptive illustrations. As a document in the 
international arbitration this book ought to have 
weight. 

The only pity about it is that Doctor Jordan did not 
choose as publishers a firm able by extensive connec- 
tions and established reputation to give the book the 
distribution it ought to have. 


\Matka and Kotik. San 


Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company: 


By David Starr Jordan. 
1897. 
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An Easter Magazine 


A MAGAZINE is about to be published in California 
that breaks through all precedents. First, it has 
selected only one out of the twelve months in which 
to make its appearance, and that the most beautiful — 
the time of the awakening of the year — the Easter- 
tide. Its object is as original as its appearance. All 
of the proceeds of its sale will go to those charities 
which the Ladies’ Relief Society of Oakland are con- 
ducting,-— conferring blessings upon the unfortunate 
and honor upon the ladies spending so much of their 
time in good works. Its editor is a woman, also 
rather unusual in the world of magazines. Mrs. E.S 
Davenport of Berkeley is, however, fully capable of 
managing as well as originating such a plan. Mrs. 
Davenport has a very enthusiastic staff of prominent 
women of Oakland and vicinity. 

Some authors of note have already sent in their 
manuscripts. William Dean Howells has contributed 
to the magazine, and this alone prophesies success. 
Miss Ina Coolbrith will make a beautiful offering of 
verse; Charles Warren Stoddard has not been heard 
from yet, but such a cause as this always stirs up the 
inhabitants of the Bungalow. Some unpublished poems 
of Professor Sills’ are to be placed before the public 
for the first time in the Easter magazine. Gelette 
Burgess, with all those individual qualities of his pen, 
ranging from the whimsical to the humorous, will con- 
tribute, and some unpublished work of the late 
Frank M. Pixley is also to appear. 

Mayor James D. Phelan is to send an article on 
municipal advancement. Beside this, and more than 
this, some of the music of the “First Born” will be 
published. The advertising pages of the magazine 
are selling rapidly at a very high price. In advance a 
great number of the magazines have been sold. 

The Ladies’ Relief Society is offering a prize of 
twenty dollars for the design for the cover of their 
magazine, and surely, with all the beautiful sugges- 
tions of Easter, added to the inspiration we may draw 
from our own California springtime, with its wealth of 
flowers, something very artistic will be produced. 

The name of the magazine is to be J/zrifosa. Why? 
Surely butterflies are not laboring over this affair, nor 
will butterflies contribute, nor will only butterflies 
read. Then the name must refer to the bursting of 
the winged creature from the chrysalis and its flight 
in the spring air and sunshine. The OVERLAND offers 
cordial greeting and hearty wishes for the success 
of the J/ariposa. 


Briefer Notice 


Southern Soldier Stories is the title of a book by 
George Cary Eggleston, which is announced for early 
publication by the Macmillan Company. 
Soldier Stories, like other of Mr. Eggleston’s writings, 


Southern 
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present the Southern soldier of the years 1861-1865 
in all his stubborn patriotism, his pertinacity, his 
humor, and his dire poverty. Women also took hand 
in the strife. The stories are rapid, vigorous, terse, 
and epigrammatic after the manner of soldier speech. 
In their very detail of incident they illustrate better 
than any formal history can, what kept the men in 
heart through years of fighting and starvation. The 
stories are illustrated with six spirited and character- 
istic drawings by R. F. Zogbaum. 

Hempl’s German Orthography and Phonology’ is 
not easily classified, its treatment and subject matter 
being quite peculiar. It deals mainly with the orthog- 
raphy, phonology, and accent, in the German language, 
but its scope goes beyond German in many respects. 
The book shows deep and original study on the part of 
Professor Hemp! and covers the ground well. Teach- 
ers of German and students of philology and particu- 
larly of phonology will find here abundant material to 
interest them, and some chapters, especially those on 
the alphabet and pronunciation, may be of more gen- 
eral interest. It is doubtful whether the scheme of 
transcription on pages 160 and 161 will prove of 
much value with a living language. Having studied it 
long, the student will be at a loss for the right pro- 
nunciation; the right pronunciation of a living lan- 
guage can only be gotten from the lips of one who 
speaks the language correctly — in no other way. 


THERE is so much fairly good literature today, that 
it is a pity the indiscriminating should have thrust in 
their way anything so inanely trashy as Charles Mac- 
knight Sain’s An Lxpectant Heir to Millions.* 
Most novels have some thread of narrative,— not so 
this. It is about as consistent as a nightmare, and 
any attempt to recall the ground-plan of the tale, finds 
one floundering helplessly. To be sure—and it is 
always refreshing to discover some gleam of good in 
the worst things— the story does not entirely lack 
interest; but it is a modified form of the interest in- 
spired by the dime novel. The only wholesome vein 
is the attachment between the young couple around 
whom the plot revolves. Yet on second thought, it 
must be seen that even they are an evil pair, aud 
their mutual faithfulness only a sort of honor among 
thieves. The author has employed his novel in some 
measure to air his sentiments on “Sound Money” ; 
but the dialogue on this subject, which recurs now 
and again, is so misplaced and irrelevant that its force 
is lost. The book reads as if the author had written 
it in independent paragraphs and then shuffled the 
cards before going to press. 


'German Orthography and Phonology. By George 
Hempl, Ph. D. Ginn & Compay: Boston: 1897. 

2An Expectant Heir to Millions. By Charles Mac- 
knight Sain. New York: Authors’ Publishing Com- 
pany: 1897 









































Mr. Connery’s Zhat Noble Mexican' is deftly 
written, with a light, quick touch, which carries the 
story through ever shifting scenes and stirring episodes. 
The hero, Don Tiburcio, is a figure cast in heroic mold. 
Since the advent of Don Quixote and his friend and 
retainer, Sancho Panza, no character has appeared 
in literature better fitted to take public fancy by storm 
than this Mexican caballero. Mr. Connery is remem- 
bered as the war-time editor of the New York Hera/d, 
and he is one of the most prominent figures in literary 
circles today. His reminiscences, which he publishes 
from time to time in current magazines, are full of in- 
terest and historic value. 

A New Astronomy,” by Professor David P. Todd, 
will be found of especial value and interest to begin- 
ners. Immanuel Kant has said that two things filled 


him with ceaseless awe — the starry heavens above 
and the moral law within. The study of the heavens 
seems to be associated in the minds of the young with 
this moral law, and the introduction to astronomy by 
Professor Todd can but increase for the wonderful 
creations of nature that reverence which is at the 
root of all noble conduct. The book is illustrated 
with many handsome engravings (some of them brill- 
iantly colored) and many maps of the constellations, 
which will be found useful. Also there are practical 
suggestions for experiment. and means by which the 
young astronomer may construct for himself apparatus 
for verifying scientific laws. Certainly no study can 
bring about greater mental expansion, and the care 
with which this volume is prepared is proof in itself of 
the accuracy and devotion on the part of the writer to 
this noblest and oldest of all the sciences. 


“* CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK ” has lost neither vigor 
nor originality since the Tennessee Mountain stories 
startled the reading world into wonderment a dozen 
years ago. Zhe /uggler® is as fresh and powerful a 
piece of pen-picturing as the now prolific South has 
produced; and we are glad to welcome another story 
from Miss Murfree’s ever-ready pen. The book is 
daintily printed at the Riverside Press. 


A VERY comprehensive history of mines and mining 
in Northern California is contained in the Illustrated 
Mining Edition of the Redding Search/ight,* recently 
issued. The geology and mineralogy of the several min- 
ing counties are fully treated, illustrated by maps and 


'That Noble 
Tennyson Neely. 


Mexican. By Thomas B. Connery. F. 
New York and London. 


2A New Astronomy for Beginners. By David P. Todd, 
M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Astronomy and Director of 
the Conservatory, Amherst College. By American Book 
Company: New York: 1898. 


’The Juggler. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Hough- 
ton, Miftiin & Co.: Boston: 1898. Price, $1.35. 


Illustrated 
Redding, California. 


‘The Searchlight, Northern California. 
Mining Edition. 
Price, 25 cents. 
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views of mining scenes; improved mining methods are 
described in detail, and the production of gold and 
silver is stated for a series of years. Several of the 
most competent mining and scientific writers have 
contributed articles, the result being a folio of sixty 
pages — news size —of great historical value to all 
interested in mining matters. The work reflects 
credit on the publishers. 


ELLIOTY’S Game Sirds of North America’ is an 
exquisite handbook for naturalists and sportsmen, 
written with generous sympathy for the feathered 
race which, to most men, seems good only when used 
as targets or when properly larded and broiled. Pro- 
fessor Elliott, however, recognizes their artistic value 
in the composition of a landscape, and finds an inno- 


cent happiness in peaceful association with them. 
The book is beautifully illustrated with forty-six plates. 


Books Received 


Tim and Mrs. Tim. ByR.T. Lancefield. The Ameri- 
can News Co.: New York. 

A Short History of Modern English Literature. By 
Edmund Gosse. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. 

The Translation of a Savage. By Gilbert Parker. 
Tbid. 

The Story of Evangelina Cisneros, Told by Herself. 
Continental Publishing Co.: New York. 

General Grant’s Letters to a Friend. 
& Co.: New York. 

The Painter in Oil, a complete treatise. By Daniel 
Burleigh Parkhurst. Lee & Shepard: Boston. 

Water Color Painting, a book of elementary instruc- 
tion. By Grace Barton Allen. did. 

The New Man, a Chronicle of the Modern Time. By 
Ellis Panson Oberholtzer. The Levytype Co.: Phila- 
delphia. 

Southern Soldier Stories. By George Cary Eggles- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The Celebrity. By Winston Churchill. /é/d. 

Where the Trade-Wind Blows. By Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. /d7d. 

Songs from the Southwest Country. 
Miller. Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Just a Summer Affair. By May Adelaide Keeler. 
F. Tennyson Neely: New York. 


T. Y. Crowell 


By Freeman E. 


The Brown-Laurel Marriage. By Landis Ayr. /é7d. 
Even as You and I. By Bolton Hall. /dcd. 
The Building of the British Empire. By Alfred 


Thomas Story. Vols. 2. (Story of the Nations.) 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York. 

See How It Sparkles. By Major Ben C. Truman. 
Geo. Rice & Sons: Los Angeles. 

Social Life in Old Virginia before the War. By 
Thomas Nelson Page. Chas. Scribner’s Sons: New 
York. 


1The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America. 
By Daniel Giraud Elliott. Francis P. Harper: New 
York: 1898. Price, $2.50. 
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Kind Words from the Press 
A KIND WORD FROM CHICAGO 


THE OVERLAND MonruaLy for February is a kind of 
Jubilee number, marking the fiftieth anniversary of 
he California discovery of gold. Naturally, there is 
considerable matter about that event, made even more 
interesting by some good illustrations, and, natu- 
rally, there is something about the recent Klondike dis- 
coveries. There is an enthusiastic exposition by 
James Howard Bridge of “Manifest Destiny,” com- 
paring present facts with the same writer’s remarks 
of ten years ago; “Douglas Tilden, Sculptor,” is the 
subject of Mr. Armes’ third paper on Californian art- 
ists, and the whole number is one of rare interest. 
No community in its infancy has ever produced a lit- 
erature so abounding in elastic and virile life, and this 
number of the OVERLAND is a kind of emphasis 
mark of that fact, directly and indirectly.—Chicago 
Chronicle. 

HOW WE ARE REGARDED AT HOME 

The bound volume of the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
which comprises the numbers from July to December, 
1897, inclusive, is noteworthy because it shows the 
great improvement in appearance due to the new type 
and paper. The volume is thinner than usual, but it 
really contains more matter, since the new page has 
800 words as against 650 words in the old. This vol- 
ume is very rich in Pacific Coast articles, all so finely 
illustrated that they are of permanent value. Among 
these we may mention “Alaska,” by Professor George 
Davidson, and ‘‘Alaska by Land and Sea,” by Dr. Lin- 
coln Cothran; “The Story of the Yukon Valley,” by 
Taliesin Evans; “Stampedes on the Klondike,” by 
Joaquin Miller; “Mining on the Klondike,” by George 
Chapman, and “Northern California Gold Felds,” by 
Charles Howard Shinn. The general articles cover a 
wide range and many of them are very interesting. 
In the selection of articles, and particularly in the 
choice and the quality of illustrations, there is a great 
improvement over any recent volume of the maga- 
zine.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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WHAT SPOKANE THINKS OF US 


The handsome March number of the OVERLAND 

MONTHLY contains an admirable eight-page, illustrated 
article on the Spokane overland route to the Klondike. 
The article was written by C. E. Mitchell, mining re- 
porter of the Spokesman-Review. The illustrations are 
from photographs taken by John M. Campbell. 
This number of the OVERLAND MONTHLY is inscribed 
to “Tacoma — Alaska — Spokane.” It is right to add 
that the enterprising publishers and editors of the 
magazine have given this space to Spokane without 
charge, this action being in line with their commend- 
able purpose to publish a high art magazine, reflective 
of the material progress of the entire Pacific coast, 
and colored with western literary tone of the highest 
order. 

This liberal spirit calls for a liberal response from 
the Spokane public. The OVERLAND ought to be given 
a hospitable reception in the homes of this city. In 
literary tone and finish, in beauty of illustrations and 
elegance of design, it is quite the equal of the better 
Eastern and English magazines. 

HOW WE MAKE FRIENDS OF OLD ENEMIES 


In the midst of a great deal of pessimism with 
which these present times are afflicted, it is refresh- 
ing to read such a speculation on the future as that 
contributed to the OVERLAND by James Howard Bridge, 
under the title, “A Fresh View of Manifest Destiny.” 
Mr. Bridge reviews the growth of the United States 
since Bunker Hill, and looks forward to the time when 
every land, not already the seat of an old civilization, 
shall become English-speaking, and when the indus- 
trial power of the English races shall win a great vic- 
tory over the military idea.—Zos Angeles Times 


The February “Jubilee” number of the OVERLAND 
is filled with good things, its pages full of excellent 
reading matter, profusely illustrated with well-finished 
views of California’s noted people and noted places. . . 
The OVERLAND is always a welcome visitor at this 
office.—Los Gatos Mail. 


Press of Brown, Meese & Craddock, S. F. 
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